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THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM OF PREPAREDNESS) * 


HE President’s message delivered at the open- 

ing of Congress last week puts the question of 

military preparedness fairly and squarely be- 

fore the country. Shall his program be adopted 
or rejected? The American people have seldom been 
called upon to take action upon a more momentous 
issue. 

There are two main aspects of the question. One is 
military. The other is financial. The first has to do with 
the end desired. The second with the means to attain 
the end. The textbooks on philosophy that we studied 
at college used to tell us that the end must be good and 
the means should be good, if the resultant course of 
action is to be justified, If this be accepted as a rule of 
statesmanship, then the question before the American 
people is this: Does the safety of the United States de- 
mand the increase of the army and navy as suggested 
by the President, and, if so, is the financial plan pro- 
posed by him the way to carry it out? 

First, the military plan. Mr. Wilson proposes to in- 
crease the regular army from 102,985 to 141,843. This 
seems not only unobjectionable, but entirely reasonable. 
Our outlying possessions and our responsibilities under 
the Monroe Doctrine would make some such increase as 
this in any case inevitable. The President’s proposal is 
moderate and based on the sound principle as stated by 
him, that our military peace establishment should be 
“no larger than is actually and continuously needed 
for the uses of days in which no enemies move 
against us.” 

Mr. Wilson also proposes a “continental army” of 
~ 400,000, which shall enlist for a period of six years, but 
which shall only serve with the colors two months each 
year for the first three years. This is a novel sugges- 
tion. There are possible objections to it. It may, for 
instance, conflict with the state militia. It also asks a 
good deal in the way of personal sacrifice from the 
young men who enlist as well as from their employers. 
It seems like putting all the load on the willing horse. 
Nevertheless, our young men no longer grow up famil- 
iar with firearms. The old days when partridges, foxes 
and deer were at everybody’s back door have forever 
fled. Perhaps the “continental army” is the best plan 
that can be devised for the military training of our 
youth without resorting to such undemocratic and dan- 
gerous expedients as conscription and that ever present 
foe to liberty, a large standing army. ie 

The President’s program for the navy is ambitious. 
It will require five years to carry it out. He proposes a 
large increase all along the line, as can readily be seen 
from the following table, in which only the principal 
types of ships are listed. 


Ships Built or Building 


1914 1921 Increase 
Battleships, first line.......... 17 27 10 
PO aE ee Pe 6 6 
Battleships, second line....... 23 25 2 
A ee Se es 13 13 
SN Son vicics cep oeesdoas 68 108 40 
Fleet submarines ............. we 18 18 
Coast submarines ............ 58 157 99 


From the naval standpoint we are not prepared to 
say whether this increase is necessary or not. The ex- 
perts differ. At present our navy ranks third in size—a 
trifle behind Germany and a little ahead of France. We 
shall rank fourth, however, when the vessels now build- 
ing are completed, unless in the meantime we author- 
ize a considerable increase. 

But tho we rank third, or even fourth on paper, our 
navy is probably unsurpassed in the world ship for 
ship and man for man. There is much evidence on 
this score, the armament leagues to the contrary 
notwithstanding. According to their testimony last 
week before the Naval Committee of the House, 
Admiral Badger, late commander of the Atlantic fleet; 
Admiral Fletcher, now in command of the Atlantic 
fleet; Admiral Fisk, of the General Board, and others 
would have us assured that the navy’s efficiency and 
morale is unexcelled. “I do not know,” said Admiral 
Fletcher, “that the efficiency and personnel have ever 
been higher than they are today.” 

As to the fleet’s ability to render an account of itself 
against all comers, we quote some striking passages 
from the minutes of the House committee: 


Mr. Trebble—Are we not now in a better position to con- 
trol the sea than we have ever been? 
Admiral Fiske—I should say yes. 


Mr. Witherspoon—Do you want us to understand that 
England is the only nation on earth that has a navy that 
we could not successfully resist? 


_ Admiral Fletcher—I think that is a fair conclusion; yes, 
sir, at the present time. 


Mr. Stephens—How large a fleet would it have to be 
[to protect the U. S.]? 


Commander Stirling—If the enemy should seek us out 
near our base an equal fleet. 


Secretary Daniels—Yes, we have a fleet sufficient to de- 
fend either coast. 


Thus our highest expert naval opinion holds that our 
navy could prevent any invasion of the United States, 
because our ships and men are as good as those of any 
other nation on earth and because no nation could op- 
erate its full strength 3000 miles from its base, and that 
would make our fleet in our own waters superior to all 
other navies but England, and it might make us even 
equal to hers. 


Now, of course, if the American people want a navy 
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with which to acquire “a place in the sun” or to “lick 
all creation,” our present navy is too small, Certainly 
Mr. Wilson’s increase would be utterly inadequate. But 
there is no one in the United States who is willing 
publicly fo aver that offense is what we want a navy 
for. The American people require a navy only for de- 
fense, and the sole question is whether Mr. Wilson’s 
program is a luxury or necessity for this purpose. 

While the President does not present any evidence 
that the administration’s program is a necessity, yet it 
must be admitted that he has not gone beyond the best 
military advice at his elbow. His proposal only hastens 
somewhat the plans laid down for the last few years by 
the General Board for the further increase of the navy. 
We are willing to support Mr. Wilson, therefore, pro- 
vided his program does not require too great sacrifices 
on the part of the American people. And this brings us 
to the second aspect of the case. Assuming that the 
President’s program is desirable, or at least unob- 
jectionable, are the means he proposes for bringing it 
about justifiable? 

Secretary McAdoo claims we shall have a deficit of 
$252,701,000 “if legislation is not past to change con- 
ditions.” President Wilson says by continuing the pres- 
ent taxes, especially the duties on sugar, this deficit 
could be reduced to $112,000,000, which is not much 
more than the proposed military increase. In other 
words, we shall come out nearly even at our present 
rate of expenditure if we do not go in for this extra 
preparedness. 

Mr. Wilson most wisely does not propose a bond issue 
in order to raise the money. To tax future generations 
to pay the current expenses of this one would be a po- 
litical blunder that ought to sound the death knell of 
any administration that fathered it. Nor does he hint 
at revising the tariff upward. That would Republicanize 
the Democratic party and be party suicide. The Presi- 
dent proposes that the exemptions under the income tax 
be reduced, that the surtax on incomes be increased, that 
gasoline, automobiles, stationary engines, pig iron, fab- 
ricated iron and steel and bank checks be taxed. This 
will, of course, raise a howl. But it is the only thing to 
do. Put your tax as far as possible where it cannot be 
evaded, and in that way you will make the people real- 
ize what they are doing. 

But are these revolutionary tax increases necessary? 
The sum derived from them added to our present mili- 
tary expenditures will total a sum greater than has 
ever been spent in time of peace by any nation on earth. 
As Representative Kitchin said in a recent interview : 


When you consider that the President’s preparedness pro- 
gram demands at one bound, at one time, we shall increase 
our already immense naval expenditure by more than our 
total increase during the last fourteen years, and by more 
than the total naval increase of Germany during the five 
years preceding the European war, and by more than the 
combined naval increase of all the nations of the world in 
any one year of their history—is it any wonder that I feel 
that if this program goes thru it will be no longer a ques- 
tion whether we may become a nation given over to 
navalism and militarism, but that we shall have become one. 


It might not be so bad to spend millions for defense 
if we were sure of getting a dollar’s worth for every 
dollar spent. But it looks as tho much of our money is 
wasted. It costs, for instance, in this country over $1200 
a year to support a soldier. In Europe it can be done 
for a third or even a quarter of that amount. The high 


cost of living in this country, and the fact that we pay 
our soldiers good wages while European nations pay 
theirs practically nothing, do not explain all the differ- 
ence. In a striking leading article in the November issue 
of Everybody's Magazine the reason why our military ex- 
penses are so much greater than those of other nations 
is very searchingly discussed. We would not be under- 
stood as vouching for the facts there published. But the 
writer declares, and the presumption is with him, that 
of the $250,000,000 we have been spending a year for 
national defense, about $80,000,000 is wasted. 

A few of the items that make up the total we epito- 
mize as follows: 

The army is now divided among forty-nine army posts— 
most of them due to the greed of politicians. If these were 


reduced to eight, as recommended by the War College, 
$5,500,000 a year could be saved. 

To protect us against the Indians (!) we have spent $20,- 
000,000 on Forts Apache, Clare, Huachuca, MacKenzie, 
Meade, Missoula, Robinson, Sill, Russell, Douglas, Leaven- 
worth, Riley and Snelling. 

In the last fourteen years we have spent $14,000,000 
without reference to military expediency on eight posts in 
Indiana, Georgia, Iowa, California, Oklahoma and Alaska. 

Nine navy yards on the Atlantic are unsuited to present 
and future needs of the navy. They have cost, including 
harbor dredging, $320,000,000. 

In fifteen years the United States has spent $1,656,000,- 
000 on the navy. In the same period Germany has spent 
$1,137,000,000, tho our navy is rated behind Germany. 

Charleston Navy Yard is too shallow (cost $5,000,000) , 
Port Royal had to be abandoned (cost $3,000,000). Naval 
training station on the Great Lakes accommodates 4000 
men but has never had more than 600 (cost $3,500,000) . 
Portsmouth somewhat unsuitable for purposes for which it 
was made (cost $20,000,000). Philadelphia shallow and in- 
accessible to part of navy (cost $13,000,000). Mare Island 
cannot berth largest ships (cost $20,000,000). Naval ex- 
perts consider Norfolk best place for dry dock, but Penn- 
sylvania Congressmen stopped it, and because it could not 
> ot at Philadelphia whole thing has been abandoned, 
etc., ete. 


The President has totally ignored in his message the 
questions raised by the above citations. The American 
people should inquire into them. Let the useless army 
posts and navy yards be forthwith abandoned. Let effi- 
ciency experts be employed thruout the army and navy, 
and when all the red tape has been snipped and the need- 
ful economies introduced, then the President’s invita- 
tion to the American people to tax themselves severely 
for preparedness will come with a better grace. 

We have, then, no objection to the President’s pro- 
gram, as a military program, tho we wish he had 
thought it worth while to try to convince the country of 
its necessity. But we do strenuously object to having the 
country heavily taxed to carry it out, unless an attempt 
is made at the same time to abolish the pork barrel and 
put the army and navy on an efficient business basis. 








PASSIONATE SYMPATHY 


E have elsewhere discussed at some length the 
President’s message, which is devoted mainly to 
“preparedness.” Our readers will properly hold differ- 
ent views as to the necessity of a considerable increase 
of the army and navy, and of the necessity of the ex- 
penditure in the next five years of some hundreds of 
millions in defense. We would here comment on a para- 
graph of the message which has to do with a great 
principle, but which is likely to pass comparatively un- 
noticed. 
The President had spoken very strongly and properly 
of those citizens of foreign birth who have been guilty 
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of disturbing the peace and good order of the country 
by interfering with our manufactures and our com- 
merce, led thereto by zeal for the country they had left, 
which overpowered their loyalty to the country they had 
adopted. He then turned to speak of certain native-born 
citizens who deserved, he said, yet severer condemna- 
tion: 

I wish that it could be said that only a few men, misled 
by mistaken sentiments of allegiance to the Governments 
under which they were born, had been guilty of disturbing 
the self-possession and misrepresenting the temper and 
principles of the country during these days of terrible war, 
when it would seem that every man who was truly an 
American would instinctively make it his duty and his pride 
to keep the scales of judgment even and prove himself a 
partizan of no nation but his own. But it cannot. There 
aie some men among us, and many resident abroad who, 
tho born and bred in the United States and calling them- 
selves Americans, have so forgotten themselves and their 
honor as citizens as to put their passionate sympathy with 
one or the other side in the great European conflict above 
their regard for the peace and dignity of the United States. 
They also preach and practise disloyalty. No laws, I sup- 
pose, can reach corruptions of the mind, and heart; but I 
should not speak of others without also speaking of these 
and expressing the even deeper humiliation and scorn which 
every self-possest and thoughtfully patriotic American must 
feel when he thinks of them and of the discredit they are 
daily bringing upon us. 

What the President here condemns is “passionate sym- 
pathy” with one or another of the nations at war, and 
this he characterizes as “disloyalty.” What such sym- 
pathy even tho passionate, has to do with lovalty we 
fail to see. One can approve warmly u. disapprove 
strongly the position and doings of the Teutons or the 
Allies, and then express himself as vigorously as he 
please, without in the least affecting his absolute loy- 
alty to his own country. 

There is a principle here involved, the principle of 
free speech. Neither the President nor any one else has 
the right to challenge the liberty of an American citi- 
zen to speak his mind freely, so long as he abstains 
from violence. Further, it is only by free utterance, and 
even with indignation, which is passion, that public sen- 
timent can be brought to bear on nations at war. If 
they are guilty of injustice or cruelty, they ought to be 
told what neutral nations think of them. 

Here is a citizen, American-born, who, perhaps with 
certain prepossessions, is convinced that Great Britain 
has been guilty of shutting out Germany from the free- 
dom of the seas and her legitimate “place in the sun,” 
and has been long intriguing to force her into a de- 
fensive war. If Great Britain has done this it is very 
proper that one who believes it should express himself 
very strongly and should do his best to convince others 
that he is right. If another citizen, American-born, be- 
lieves that Germany unprovoked brought on a needless 
war and was guilty of an international crime in invad- 
ing and crushing Belgium, then he has a right to feel 
strongly and to tell as strongly what he feels. His loy- 
alty to his own country may be as passionate as his in- 
dignation at one of the countries at war. One of those 
countries is Turkey, and we can have no respect for the 
man who would keep silent about the Turkish atroci- 
ties, out of any concern for the peace of neutrals. 

But the President speaks also specifically of those 
Americans living abroad who give expression to their 
“passionate sympathy.” We had not heard very much 
of that. Those Americans who are in the service of the 
Red Cross, or in the hospital. service, or are mission- 
aries in Turkey, whatever their feelings may be, have 


been prudently careful not to give offense. We hardly 
know to whom the President can refer, unless it be 
those Americans long living abroad whose feelings have 
been so wrought up that they have themselves enlisted 
in the war. They have thereby forfeited their rights to 
protection as American citizens, and they might prop- 
erly have resigned their citizenship. It would be illegal 
and unjustifiable if here in America citizens should do 
any act in the nature of war against either belligerent, 
but it is not quite the same with American citizens 
abroad. It is what Byron did in Greece, and nobody 
blames him. And Dr. Samuel G. Howe was his compan- 
ion in the same war. 

Our contention is for freedom of speech, to express 
freedom of feeling. It is for freedom to utter the public 
opinion of the world. It is not for rabidness, or crazi- 
ness, but for the liberty of intense passion. We would 
not have feeling silenced. The free expression of indig- 
nation if Great Britain seizes neutral ships on the open 
sea, or Germany blows them up with torpedoes, in no 
way weakens the spirit of loyalty toward our own coun- 
try, and may well be to the credit of the man who 
speaks. 


A SHARP WORD TO AUSTRIA 
HE note to Austria-Hungary on the “Ancona” case 
is sharp and to the point. It does not argue the 
case, for it needs no argument. It demands what the 
United States has every warrant in international law 
and morals for demanding and what Austria has no 
right to refuse. 

Vienna would do well to follow the example of Berlin 
and promise not to do it again. 

We are determined to uphold the freedom of the seas, 
which to us means the right of noncombatants and 
especially of neutrals to traverse the high seas in safety 
so long as they offend against none of the laws of na- 
tions. We shall spare no pains and avoid no effort neces- 
sary to this righteous end. 








THE BETRAYAL OF THE REPUBLIC 


EVER before in the history of the world has it 
been possible for a man to commit so gigantic a 
crime as Yuan Shih-kai has committed in signing away 
the liberties of four hundred million of people. It is the 
crowning act of his long career of intrigue and treach- 
ery. He kas in turn betrayed all parties which have 
trusted him. He betrayed the Emperor and betrayed 
the Empress Dowager. He betrayed the Boxers and be- 
trayed their opponents. He has betrayed the Manchus 
and betrayed the Chinese. He has betrayed the mon- 
archy and betrayed the republic. Made President thru 
the self-abnegation of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, who accom- 
plished the revolution, he used his office to make a god 
of Confucius and a monarch of himself, He is con- 
demned out of his own mouth, for in 1912 he said: 
On the day on which the Republic was proclaimed I an- 
nounced to the whole nation that never again shall a 


monarchy be proclaimed in China. At my inauguration I 
again took this solemn oath in the sight of heaven and earth. 


From the rumors of risings in the north and south 
it appears that the Chinese people will not tamely sub- 
mit to his usurpation of power. We hope they will not. 
The young Chinese who have been educated in repub- 
lican America will, some of them at least, remain true 
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to the lessons they have learned here, even tho it may 
cost them their lives. Would that some of our young 
men might be inspired to join with them in their strug- 
gle for liberty, as the French came to our aid when we 
overthrew our king. Monuments would be erected in 
China to such volunteers of freedom as we erect monu- 
ments to Lafayette, and some day the United States 
would benefit by the gratitude of China as France is 
now benefiting by the gratitude of the United States. 

The influence of the United States has twice saved 
Mexico from tyranny. But Yuan Shih-kai, like Maxi- 
milian, has made himself emperor, and like Huerta has 
abolished parliament and constitutional government. 
We are glad to see that Japan is doing what it can to 
prevent the usurpation of the throne, and the United 
States might well share the duty and high privilege of 
thus coming to the rescue of the Chinese people in the 
hour of their distress. At least we hope that our Gov- 
ernment will be as slow in recognizing the empire as it 
was in recognizing the republic. 








TWO FINE OPPORTUNITIES 


HERE may conceivably be some political motive 

back of the appointment by Governor Whitman of 
Oscar Straus as chairman of the New York City Pub- 
lic Service Commission. But we do not care greatly 
whether there is or not. Of two things we are perfectly 
sure. Mr. Straus will not lend himself as a public officer 
to any political machinations. He is not that kind of 
man. Nor will he fail to keep the administration of his 
great office on the highest plane of integrity and public 
service. He is precisely that kind of man. 

Mr. Whitman has done well in this selection. May he 
do as well when the next vacancy occurs in the near 
future. 

Every Governor since Governor Hughes, even includ- 
ing on a previous occasion Mr. Whitman himself, has 
used the power of appointment to this commission for 
political advantage. Not only have the people of the city 
suffered from this misuse of a body of high importance 
to their comfort and welfare, but the whole movement 
for the administrative regulation of public utilities has 
been affected by it for ill. 

Mr. Whitman has here a great opportunity to restore 
the former high character of the New Yok Public 
Service Commission, and to perform a notable service 
in the cause of efficient government versus political 
partizanship. 

A similar opportunity confronts President Wilson. 
The postmaster of New York is close to the end of the 
term for which he was appointed. He ought to be reap- 
pointed. Mr. Morgan began his post office work at the 
bottom and worked up from the ranks to his present 
high position. He is a trained postal administrator, 
with a fine record for efficiency. His retention in office 
would not only be the best thing for the continued ef- 
fectiveness of the New York post office; it would afford 
a splendid object lesson of the way in which a great 
business department of the government should be ad- 
ministered. 

But will he be reappointed? We regret to say that it 
seems doubtful. For Mr. Morgan is a Republican. Al- 
ready severa) candidates have sprung up with strong 
Democratic backing. There is no evidence that any one 
of them knows anything about what Congressman 


“Billy” Kent used to call “postmasting.” If there is any 
one thing that Mr. Morgan does know, it is the Alpha 
and Omega of that highly specialized business, 

Here is a fine chance to throw overboard political 
partizanship in the public interest. Will not the Presi- 
dent seize it? We wish he might. 








UNIVERSAL SERVICE FOR WOMEN 


HE feminist movement in Germany has received a 

new impulse and direction from the war. The draft- 
ing of men to the front has opened to the women many 
fields of occupation hitherto barred to them and at the 
same time the success of the women’s clubs in nursing 
the wounded and sick and in caring for the destitute 
mothers and children has shown that they possess a 
power of organization and efficiency of which their sex 
was formerly thought incapable. Besides this the women 
are becoming influenced by the spirit of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice for the fatherland as now manifested by 
the men, and they are beginning to inquire if they, too, 
do not owe some service to the state. 

From this has grown a demand on the part of the 
women for something corresponding to the period of 
military service required of every young man. A flood 
of pamphlets has come out on the question and the 
Bund fiir Frauendienstpflicht, the Society for the Duty 
of Woman Service, has local branches in all parts of 
the country. Its aims are, like all incipient movements, 
vague and various. But the idea is to give every young 
woman a year’s training in those forms of activity by 
which women thru nature or custom are best adapted 
to contribute to the welfare of the state. They will be 
instructed in such subjects as hygiene, eugenics, the 
care and training of children, household economics, the 
science of nutrition, and the art of cooking. The neces- 
sary practise in these studies will be afforded by service 
in hospitals, schools, asylums and other public insti- 
tutions. 

By such a drill it is hoped to accomplish three objects. 
The first is to secure a sufficient number of trained 
helpers to take care of the cripples and orphans the war 
has produced. The second is to repair as rapidly as 
possible the injury done to the nation by raising the 
standard of household efficiency and health and by pro- 
viding that the new generation shall be sound in body 
and mind. The third object is less concrete and compre- 
hensible, but in the opinion of the advocates of the 
movement not less important. It is “the socialization of 
the feminine mind.” The aim is to teach the women 
that they have duties to the state as well as to their 
families, that “good deeds” does not mean almsgiving, 
but sharing of another’s burdens, and that the future of 
the race depends upon them as much as upon the men. 








WHY HOLD IT ANYWHERE ? 

HE Democratic National Convention is to be held 
‘ae St. Louis. There is probably no better place for 
it—unless it were in the Elysian Fields or on the banks 
of a canal in Mars. 

The nominating convention is an outworn institution. 
But the politicians of the country do not know it yet. 
The people who can elect a President without inter- 
mediaries could nominate a candidate for the Presi- 
dency with equal directness. The convention will vanish 
some day. The presidential primary will take its place. 
































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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THE GREAT WAR 


December 6—British on Tigris retire 
to Kut-el Amara, 105 miles from 
Bagdad. United States sends “An- 
cona” note to Austria. 

December 7—Germans gain trench in 
Champagne. German Field Mar- 
shal von der Goltz in command of 
Turks in Mesopotamia. 

December S8—dActive Turkish bom- 
bardment in Gallipoli. Conquest of 
northern Serbia complete. 

December 9—New Spanish Ministry 
under Count Romanones replaces 
Dato Ministry. Italians continue 
bombardment of Gdérz. 

December 10—British and French 
withdraw from Serbia. French 
cruiser takes Germans from Ameri- 
can steamer “San Juan.” 

December 11—President Yuan accepts 
throne of China. Lord Derby’s plan 
of recruiting brings British volun- 
teers up to four million. 

December 12—Greece yields to ulti- 
matum of Allies. Italians gain 
ground west of Riva. 




















It was the hope of the 
Allies that the French 
and British troops sent 
to Salonica might at least hold the tri- 
angle of Serbian territory between the 
Vardar and the Tcherna Rivers which 
could be used as a base for an advance 
into Serbia in the spring. The moun- 
tains here form a natural barrier thru 
which the railroad and the river run 
by deep defiles. But the collapse of the 
Serbian defense released the German 
and Austro-Hungarian troops in the 
north and some of them were sent to 
reinforce the Bulgars in the south. 
These combined forces attacked the 
French and British.from three sides 
and in a series of bloody conflicts 
forced them to evacuate the Vardar 
valley and retreat into Greece. The 
French, who at one time had got almost 
as far as Veles and held both banks of 
the Tcherna, tried to make a stand at 
Krivolak, but this proving untenable 
retired to the pass of Demir Kapu. The 
Bulgars, however, ousted them by an 
attack on the right flank directed at 
Strumnitza Station, which is in Serbia. 
At the same time the British, who had 
advanced into Bulgaria almost to 
Strumnitza, were expelled by the Bul- 
gars from their entrenchments between 
Lake Doiran and the Vardar. So both 
armies withdrew down the railroad to- 
ward Salonica and it is said that even 
Gheygeli, the last Serbian town on the 
line, has been abandoned. 

The question now arises whether the 
Bulgar and Teuton armies will pursue 
their foes into Greek territory and fight 
them there. They would have a legal 
right to do this, since the Greek neu- 
trality has already been violated by 
the French and British, and they might 
be able to capture the Allied army or 
drive them from Salonica, since the 
French and British are outnumbered 
more than two to one. But the Greeks 


Allies Driven 
from Serbia 


hate the Bulgars and they object any- 
way to having their country made a 
battleground, so there would be danger 
that the Greek army might fight on the 
side of the Allies. 

The Greek port of Salonica is about 
thirty-five miles south of the Greek 
frontier and it seems likely that the 
French and British forces will make 
their winter quarters in and about this 
city. The Allies are reported to have 
sent an ultimatum to the Greek Gov- 
ernment demanding that the Greek 
troops in the Salonica district be de- 
mobilized and that the French and Brit- 
ish troops be allowed to establish them- 
selves here as a military base. This ul- 
timatum was accompanied by a threat 
to blockade all the Greek ports unless 
the demands of the Allies were prompt- 
ly conceded. It is understood that the 
Greek Government has agreed to com- 
ply and will demobilize the Greek 
forces in Macedonia. The campaign for 
the election of a new Parliament is 
now on in Greece, the chief issue being 
between the policy of ex-Premier Veni- 
zelos, who favors entering the war on 
the side of the Allies, and that of King 
Constantine, who wishes to maintain 
neutrality. 


On the assembling of 
the Reichstag, the So- 
cialist leader, Dr. Phil- 
ip Scheidemann, asked the question: “Is 
the Imperial Chancellor ready to give 
information as to the conditions under 
which he is willing to enter into peace 
negotiations?” Dr. Scheidemann re- 


Peace Talk in 
the Reichstag 


called the words of the Emperor Wil- 
liam that this was for Germany no 
war of conquest and he argued that 
since Germany had demonstrated her 
strength by her success, in the field, she 
could now speak of peace without 
risk of being considered disheartened. 
The war was bringing all Europe 
to the verge of ruin, and if it continued 
much longer the United States would 
be the only victor. He protested against 
the idea of annexation of territory by 
Germany and equally against the idea 
held by the Allies that Germany should 
be crushed and should cede Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France. 

In his reply Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg stated that “Whenever 
our enemies make peace proposals com- 
patible with Germany’s dignity and 
safety, we shall always be ready 
to discuss them.” He reviewed the work 
of reconstruction in the territory octu- 
pied. In Belgium the economical situ- 
ation is almost normal except for the 
export trade which England prohibits. 
In Poland, Lithuania and Courland the 
terrible destruction caused by the Rus- 
sians is being repaired. “Never in his- 
tory when so many millions are fight- 
ing in a life and death struggle has so 
much peaceful work been accomplished 
behind the front.” The construction of 
a bridge thru the Balkans, by the aid 
of King Ferdinand, has brought sup- 
plies from Turkey. “After the conclu- 
sion of peace this bridge will not re- 
sound with the tread of marching bat- 
talions, but will serve for works of 
peace and Kultur. The district reach- 
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THE EVACUATION OF SERBIA 


The French and British troops have now withdrawn from the Serbian territory which they had 
occupied. They arrived at Salonica too late to be of any assistance, for before they could advance 
into Serbia the Bulgars had cut the railroad at Veles and the Allied troops could only halt and 
hold the triangle between the Vardar and the Tcherna rivers. A brave band of Serbs tried to 
defend the pass leading thru the Babuna Mountains to Prilep and Monastir, but the Bulgars 
broke thru and took these towns. This enabled the Bulgars to attack the French on the 
Tcherna side, while another Bulgarian force attacked the British between Lake Doiran and the 
Vardar River. The Allied army was threatened with being cut off and captured and so was forced 
to retire into Greece. The shaded area shows the territory controlled by the Allies about a month 
ago, but now relinquished 
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ELIABLE information obtained 
R trom American and other sur- 

vivors who were passengers on 
the steamship “Ancona” shows that on 
November 7 a submarine flying the 
Austro-Hungarian flag fired a _ solid 
shot toward the steamship, that there- 
upon the “Ancona” attempted to es- 
cape, but, being overhauled by the sub- 
marine, she stopped, that after a brief 
period and before the crew and pas- 
sengers were all able to take to the 
boats the submarine fired a number 
of shells at the vessel and finally tor- 
pedoed and sank her while there were 
yet many persons on board, and that 
by gunfire and foundering of the vessel 
a large number of persons lost their 
lives or were seriously injured, among 


whom were citizens of the United 
States. 

The public statement of the Austro- 
Hungarian Admiralty has _ been 


brought to the attention of the Gov- 


ernment of the United States and 
received careful consideration. This 


statement substantially confirms the 
principal declaration of the survivors, 
as it admits that the “Ancona,” after 
being shelled, was torpedoed and sunk 
while persons were still on board. 
The Austro-Hungarian Government 
has been advised, thru the correspond- 
ence which has passed between the 
United States and Germany, of the 
attitude of the Government of the 








United States as to the use of 
submarines in attacking vessels of 
commerce, and the acquiescence of 


Germany in that attitude, yet with full 
knowledge on the part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government of the views 
of the Government of the United 
States as exprest in no uncertain 
terms to the ally of Austria-Hungary, 
the commander of the submarine 
which attacked the “Ancona” failed 
to put in a place of safety the crew 
and passengers of the vessel which 
they purposed to destroy because, it 
is presumed, of the impossibility of 
taking it into port as a prize of war. 

The Government of the United 
States considers that the commander 
violated the principles of international 
law and of humanity by shelling and 
torpedoing the “Ancona” before the 
persons on board had been put in a 
place of safety or even given suffi- 
cient time to leave the vessel. The 
conduct of the commander can only 
be characterized as wanton slaughter 
of defenseless noncombatants, since at 
the time when the vessel was shelled 
and torpedoed she was not, it appears, 
resisting or attempting to escape, and 
no other reason is sufficient to excuse 
such an attack, not even the possi- 
bility of rescue. ' 

The Government of the United 
States is forced, therefore, to conclude 
either that the commander of the sub- 
marine acted in violation of his in- 
structions or that the Imperial and 
Royal Government failed to issue in- 
structions. to the commanders of its 
submarines in accordance with the law 
of nations and the principles of hu- 


THE AMERICAN, NOTE TO AUSTRIA 


manity. The Government of the 
United States is unwilling to believe 
the latter alternative and to credit the 
Austro-Hungarian Government with 
an intention to permit its submarines 
to destroy the lives of helpless men, 
women and children. It prefers to be- 
lieve that the commander of the sub- 
marine committed this outrage with- 
out authority and contrary to the gen- 
eral or special instructions which he 
had received. 

As the good relations of the two 
countries rest upon a common regard 
for law and humanity, the Govern- 
ment of the United States cannot be 
expected to do otherwise than to de- 
mand that the Imperial and Royal 
Government denounce the sinking of 
the “Ancona” as an illegal and in- 
defensible act; that the officer who 
perpetrated the deed be punished, and 
that reparation by the payment of an 
indemnity be made for the citizens of 
the United States who were killed or 
injured by the attack on the vessel. 

The Government of the United 
States expects that the Austro-Hun-- 
garian Government, appreciating the 
gravity of the case, will accede to its 
demand promptly, and it rests this 
expectation on the belief that: the 
Austro-Hungarian Government will 
not sanction or defend an act which 
is condemned by the world as _ in- 
humane and barbarous, which is ab- 








horrent to all civilized nations, and 
which has caused the death of inno- 
cent American citizens. 


LANSING 











ing from Arras to Mesopotamia cannot 
be crushed economically.” 

The Chancellor devoted part of his 
speech to the denunciation of British 
“atrocities”; the oppression of Greece, 
the murdering of the helpless sailors 
of a German submarine by the crew of 
a British warship sailing under the 
American flag; the joking way in which 
the London papers portray the slaugh- 
ter of German soldiers as a sport. “To 
no German soldier is the killing of an 
enemy a joke or a sport.” 

The most definite statement made by 
the Chancellor as to the terms on which 
Germany would make peace is the fol- 
lowing: 

In full consciousness of the successes in 
arms which we have attained, we disclaim 
responsibility for the continuance of the 
misery which is filling Europe and the 
world. No one may say that we wish to 
prolong the war unnecessarily to conquer 
this or that country as a guarantee. 

In previous speeches I sketched the gen- 
eral aim of the war. I cannot be more defi- 
nite today, or say what guarantees the Im- 
perial Government demands, for example, 
in the Belgian question, or what combina- 
tion of powers seems necessary as a foun- 
dation for these guarantees. 

Our foes must tell themselves one thing 
—the longer and bitterer they wage this 
war against us, the greater will be the nec- 
essary guarantees. 

If our enemies wish to erect a barrier 
for all time between us and the rest of the 
world, I should not be surprized if we ar- 
ranged our future accordingly that neither 
in the east nor the west might our foes 
control the entrance gates thru which they 
might attack or threaten us anew. 

As I said on August 19, we are not the 
ones who are threatering the small nations. 
We are battling in this struggle, forced 
upon us, not to subjugate foreign nations, 
but to protect our life and freedom. This 
war remains for the German Government 
what it was in the beginning and what has 
been maintained in every pronunciamento 
—a defensive war of the German nation 
for its future. This war can only be ended 
in a peace which, so far as human foresight 
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reaches, will give us security against a re- 
currence. We are all united in this aim. 
That is our strength and shall remain so 
to the end. 


; ’ American _ ship- 
American Ships ping continues to 


Boarded and Seized cia, from the 


depredations of both parties in spite of 
vigorous protests. The French cruiser 
“Descartes” is stopping and searching 
the vessels of the New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Company for Germans. 
The cruiser fired four blank shots and 
two solid shots at the “Coamo” in the 
night about twenty miles from Porto 
Rico and took off four German firemen. 
The “Carolina” was held up and the 
chief steward taken off. The “San 
Juan” was likewise overhauled and 
two German passengers arrested. The 
French lieutenant who boarded the 
“Coamo” said that orders had been is- 
sued to take off all subjects of Germany 
or her allies whether crew or passen- 
gers. Since these vessels all carry the 
American flag and are engaged in 
coastwise trade between two American 
ports the act of the French cruiser in- 
volves a serious breach of international 
law. During the Civil War the British 
Government, under threat of war, com- 
pelled the United States to release 
Mason and Slidell, Confederate com- 
missioners who had been seized on a 
British ship. 

Three American steamships, the 
“Hocking,” the “Genesee” and the 
“Kankakee,”’ which have been seized by 
British cruisers, are still held awaiting 
the decision of the London prize court. 
These vessels as well as seven others 
yet uncaptured belong to the American 
Transatlantic Steamship Company in 
which the British claim German capital 
is interested. The seizure is contrary to 
the Declaration of London but the 


British and French Governments have 
recently repudiated the clause which 
declares that the nationality of a ship 
is determined by her flag. 

The Standard Oil tank steamer 
“Communipaw” is supposed to have 
been sunk by an Austrian submarine 
off the Tripolitan coast. A wireless 
message is thought to come from her 
was received on December 7 and no 
trace of her has been found since. 

An Austrian submarine held up the 
American tank steamer “Petrolite” in 
the Mediterranean and forcibly took 
provisions from her. 

In a debate in the House of Lords 
the Earl of Portsmouth declared: 


If the Declaration of London is not in 
force, why, in heaven’s name, could we not 
fall back on the old sea laws of our an- 
cestors, which gave them victory? The 
country wants to get rid of all this rubbish 
—the Declaration of London and the 
Hague Convention. We want to sweep 
away all judicial niceties and win this war 
by placing British interests and the inter- 
ests of our allies as the only interests, first 
and supreme. 


In reply Lord Lansdowne called at- 
tention to the fact that a treaty of ar- 
bitration was concluded last year be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain and should not be disregarded. 
Viscount Bryce took the same side and 
said: 

A great deal of the fabric of interna- 
tional law has been shattered. The great 
task of the future will be to rebuild that 
shattered fabric. It would be most unfortu- 
nate if this country were to go beyond 
what has been considered to be settled in- 
ternational law and make her own will and 
her own necessities the judges of her ac- 
tions. 

The plea of necessity has led to most 
atrocious crimes. We come forward as the 
champions of international rights and the 
defenders of international law and it would 
be a misfortune if we were to depart from 
that position. 
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To an Associated Press 
correspondent at Athens 
the king of the Hellenes 
gave an interview in which he explains 
his policy to the American people and 
protests against the violation of Greek 
neutrality by the Allies. Since little has 
been heard of the King’s side of the 
controversy, we quote as fully as yos- 
sible his statement: 


I am especially glad to talk for Amer- 
ica, for America will understand Greece’s 
position. We are both neutral, and are to- 
gether determined, if it is humanly pos- 
sible, not to court destruction by per- 
mitting ourselves to be drawn into the 
frightful vortex of the present European 
conflict. Both are trying by every honor- 
able means to guard our sovereignty, pro- 
tect our own people, and stand up for our 
national interests without sacrificing that 
neutrality which we recognize as our only 
salvation. 

America is protected from immediate 
danger by the distance which separates her 
from the battlefield. We, too, thought that 
once, but the battlefield shifted, and may 
shift again. What is happening in Greece 
today may happen in America, Holland, 
or any other neutral country tomorrow 
if the precedent now sought to be estab- 
lished in the case of Greece is once fixed. 

From the very outset of hostilities in 
the Near East, Greece’s neutrality has 
been stretched to the utmost to accommo- 
date the Entente powers, for whom we 
have always felt the keenest sympathy and 
the deepest gratitude. The Dardanelles op- 
erations were directed from Greek islands 
occupied by allied troops. When Serbia was 
endangered by the combined Austro-Ger- 
man and Bulgarian attack the allied troops 
landed unopposed on Greek soil, from 
which, with the second city of Greece as 
a base, they prosecuted not only unmo- 
lested, but aided in every way consistent 
with any sort of neutrality, their fruitless 
and too long delayed campaign to rescue 
their ally. 

Yet, despite all these evidences of the 
good faith of Greece, the Entente powers 
now demand, in a form which is virtually 
an ultimatum, that the Greek troops be 
withdrawn from Saloniki, and that means 
all Macedonia, leaving our population un- 
protected against raids by Bulgarian 
comitadjis or all the horrors of war which 
laid Belgium waste, should the Allies be 
driven back within our frontiers. 

Just suppose the Germans were in a 
position to demand that your country con- 
cede the use of Boston or Seattle as the 
base for an attack on Canada. What would 
you say? And if all your military experi- 
ence and the advice of your General Staff 
told you that such a landing was doomed 
to failure because made with an inade- 
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ROADS LIKE THESE DO NOT HALT THE GERMANS 


A hopeless road thru Serbia, littered with carts abandoned by the Germans, who have nevertheless 
managed’ to force the Allies out of the country 


quate force, and you realized that the Brit- 
ish troops in Canada would pursue the 
retreating Germans across New England, 
destroying as they went, would you accept 
the prospect without a struggle? 

Another thing I want to make clear: It 
is said that M. Venizelos, with my assent, 
invited the allied troops to come to 
Saloniki. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. M. Venizelos may have exprest 
the personal opinion that if the allied 
troops landed at Saloniki Greece would 
not resist. How could she resist? But that 
M. Venizelos ever, as the responsible head 
of the Greek Government, formally invited 
foreign troops to enter Greek territory, is 
wholly untrue. 

The Entente’s demand is too much. They 
try to drive Greece out of neutrality, they 
come into Greek territory and waters as 
tho they were theirs. At Nautlia they de- 
stroyed tanks of petroleum, intended to kill 
locusts, on the ground that they might be 
used by German submarines. They stop 
Greek ships, they ruin Greek commerce— 
as they have cone with American ships, 
too. They want to seize our railways, and 
now they demand that we take away the 
troops guarding the Greek frontiers, leav- 
ing my country open to invasion or any 
lawless incursion. 

I will not do it. I am willing to discuss 
reasonably any fair proposals. But two 
things I will not concede: Greece shall not 
be forced or cajoled out of her neutrality ; 
Greece will maintain her sovereignty and 
her sovereign right to protect herself at 
need. 


Congress assem- 
bled on the 6th 
after a recess of 
nine months, and on the following day 
President Wilson read his annual mes- 
sage in the Chamber of the House. 
During the great war, he said, we had 
stood apart, studiously neutral, and it 
had been our manifest duty to do so, 
for we had no part or interest in 
the policies which brought on the 
conflict and it was necessary that 
some part of the great family of 
nations should keep the _ processes 
of peace alive, if only to prevent 
collective economic ruin. The nations 


President Wilson’s 
Message 


of America had become conscious of 
a new and more vital community of in- 
terest. Long ago, when the republics 
of Central and South America were 
fighting their way to independence, our 
Government looked upon itself as their 
guardian against encroachment from 
Europe, and played the part even with- 
out invitation, but with an unselfish 
spirit. It was difficult, however, not to 
offend the pride of those whom we 
sought to protect, or to avoid miscon- 
ception of motives. Now there is no 
claim of guardianship, but, instead, a 
full and honorable association as of 
partners. Our interest is the same. We 
mean always to make a common cause 
of national independence and political 
liberty in America. But it is now well 
known that we have no selfish purpose, 
no thought of taking advantage of any 
Government in this hemisphere. We 
have stood the test in Mexico. The 
states of America are not hostile rivals, 
but coéperating friends. This is Pan- 
Americanism. 

Turning to national defense, Mr. 
Wilson said that our passion is for 
peace. But we resent the aggression we 
will not practice, and have made com- 
mon cause with all partizans of liberty 
on this side of the sea. We believe in 
a body of free citizens ready and suffi- 
cient to take care of themselves and 
the governments they have set up. War 
is a thing of disciplined might. The 
Government should supply to citizens 
the training that is needed. Congress 
should sanction the War and Navy De- 
partments’ plans for more adequate 
national defense. Mr. Wilson gave the 
details of these plans. So much in the 
way of preparation seemed absolutely 
imperative. ‘‘We cannot do less.” Tak- 
ing up the subject of the merchant 
marine, he asserted that we ought to 
have ships enough to handle our own 
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OPENING THE NEWEST SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN 
Tho there is dissension in the suffrage ranks over the methods to be employed, the women workers 
are agreed in throwing their energies for the present into the fight to persuade Congress to pass 
a national woman suffrage amendment. A California petition with half a million names was car- 
ried by this delegation which stormed the Capitol at Washington 


commerce. Private capital could not do 
the great task of a sudden. The Gov- 
ernment should begin, and at once. 
Congress would be asked to provide 
for the purchase or construction of 
ships to be owned and directed by the 
Government. He commended the bills 
to be submitted for altering the gov- 
ernment of the Philippines and giving 
fuller political justice to Porto Rico. 

The use of bonds to meet the addi- 
tional expenses due to the military and 
naval plans he opposed. We should pay 
as we go. He recommended an exten- 
sion of the term of the emergency cur- 
rency law, and retention of the sugar 
duty. He then suggested an increase of 
income taxes by lowering the exemp- 
tion limit and raising the surtax, and 
pointed out that taxes of one cent a 
gallon on gasoline, of 50 cents per 
horsepower on automobiles, stamps on 
bank checks, and 25 cents a ton on pig 
iron and fabricated steel, would yield 
about $63,000,000. 

He then very sharply denounced 
citizens of this country, born under 
other flags, who had poured the poison 
of disloyalty into the arteries of our 
national life. Our country had never 
dreamed that men of such origins and 
such free choice of allegiance could 
turn in malign reaction against the 
Government and people who had wel- 
comed and nurtured them. But the 
ugly and incredible thing had actually 
come about and we had no adequate 
Federal laws to deal with it. He urged 
Congress to enact the needed laws at 
the earliest possible moment, to crush 
out such creatures of passion, disloy- 
alty and anarchy. They were not.many, 
but they were infinitely malignant. 
They had formed plots to destroy prop- 
erty, had entered into conspiracies 
against our neutrality and had sought 
to pry into every confidential transac- 
tion of the Government in order to 
serve interests alien to our own. 

In conclusion, the President said we 
should give intelligent Federal aid and 


stimulation to industrial and vocational 
education, and make some provision for 
rural credits. He also suggested that a 
commission should be appointed to 
study the transportation problem. The 
regulation of railroads by a Federal 
commission had shown admirable re- 
sults, but the question was whether 
there was anything else that should be 
done to better the condition of the rail- 
roads and to make them more useful 
servants of the country. 


Pursuing the Our Government has de- 
Plotters cided to make a thoro in- 
vestigation of the work 

of those who have plotted here to de- 
stroy ships and munition factories and 
to cause strikes among employees of 
companies that have war orders. Much 
evidence not given to the public has 
been obtained by the Department of 
Justice. In New York a Federal grand 
jury is making an inquiry about 
Labor’s Peace Council, an organization 
formed in June last, and of which Con- 
gressman Buchanan was for a time 
president. The Federal District Attor- 
ney, Mr. Marshall, says in a published 
statement: “For some time I have had 
information that this organization was 
financed with money furnished by 
Franz von Rintelen thru David Lamar. 
A part of the activities of Labor’s 
Peace Council consisted in stirring up 
strikes in various plants engaged in the 
manufacture of war munitions.” 
Strikes were “purchased,” he asserts. 
Franz von Rintelen, now a prisoner 
in the Tower of London, left this coun- 
try on a fraudulent passport soon after 
the arrest of General Huerta. It is al- 
leged that the projected revolutionary 
raid of Huerta had been financed by 
him, and that as much as $30,000,000 
was at his disposal to be used in his 
plots. The expenditure of $500,000 has 
been traced by our Government. It was 
thought that the Mexican plot would 
compel intervention and war, and thus 
prevent sale here of munitions to the 


Allies, because such supplies would be 
needed for our own use. It is said that 
$300,000 was spent in fomenting 
strikes. Germany now says that the 
man was not a representative or an 
agent of the German Government. Re- 
ports say that he was treated as a su- 
perior officer by Captain Boy-Ed and 
Captain von Papen, the attachés whose 
recall our Government recently de- 
manded. The Kaiser has consented to 
recall them and has asked our Govern- 
ment to procure for them a safe con- 
duct. 

Attorney General Gregory asks Con- 
gress to enact laws making it a crime ° 
against the United States to place 
bombs in outgoing ships, and for a per- 
son to escape from the interned war- 
ship of a belligerent. While the ship 
“Tyringham” was loading with sugar 
at a Brooklyn pier some days ago, a 
bomb exploded in her hold. After her 
departure and while she was at sea, a 
fire was started in her cargo by a bomb. 
The police arrested in New York, last 
week, an Austrian named Mente, who 
had in a tenement a laboratory stocked 
with explosives, acids used in making 
them, and clock movements. Fay and 
his associates, recently indicted for 
plotting bomb explosions to destroy 
ships, were indicted again last week. A 
man suspected of having caused the fire 
at the Bethlehem Steel works escaped 
three days after the fire, going south- 
ward on a ship bound for Rio Janeiro. 
Wireless messages led a British cruiser 
to take him from the ship a few days 
ago. It is not yet known whether the 
fire that, on the 9th, destroyed 400 
buildings at Hopewell, Virginia, the 
new town of 25,000 people built up in 
a few months around a Du Pont pow- 
der factory employing 18,000 persons, 
was the work of plotters. A man be- 
lieved to be a German spy had been ar- 
rested at the works a day earlier. He 
had nitroglycerine and other explo- 
sives in his possession. 


Owing to the charges 
made by a joint leg- 
islative committee 
appointed to investigate the two Public 
Service Commissions of New York, 
Governor Whitman has removed from 
office Edward E. McCall, chairman of 
the commission, whose territory is the 
southern part of the state. The stated 
cause of removal was the commission- 
er’s relation to 387 shares of the stock 
of the Kings County Light and Power 
Company, a corporation under the 
commission’s. supervision. The Gov- 
ernor said, in his opinion, that the law 
plainly provided that no one should be 
eligible for the office who owned stock 
of a corporation subject to such super- 
vision. Mr. McCall asserted that he had 
transferred the stock to his wife, but 
there is no evidence of such a transfer, 
and no indication of any attempt by 
Mr. McCall to comply with the require- 
ments of the transfer tax law. If a 
transfer was made, Mr. McCall’s vio- 
lation of the tax law was a misde- 
meanor, punishable by imprisonment. 
The Governor points out that the ac- 
cused commissioner was for several 
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years a justice of the New York Su- 
preme Court. And if transfer to his 
wife was really made, this was done in 
defiance of the spirit and intent of the 
statute. Mr. McCall was appointed by 
Governor Sulzer, at the request of Mr. 
Murphy, the Tammany leader. 

In Mr. McCall’s place the Governor 
has appointed Oscar S. Straus. Presi- 
dent Cleveland made Mr.. Straus Minis- 
ter to Turkey, and he was reappointed 
by President Harrison and President 
McKinley.. President Roosevelt made 
him Secretary of Commerce and Labor, 
and President Taft sent him to Turkey 
again, this time as an Ambassador. In 
1912 he was the Progressive party’s 
candidate for Governor of New York. 
He founded the National Civic Federa- 
tion and has been president of the New 
York Board of Trade and the American 
Social Science Association 


About a year ago, 
the Bricklayers’ 
Union in New York 
demanded enforcement of an old law 
of the state forbidding the employment 
of aliens on public works. This demand 
was aimed at contractors engaged in 
building the new subways in New York 
City. It caused some delay of the con- 
struction work, for many workmen 
were discharged. Two suits went to the 
courts. In one an injunction was 
sought, to restrain the Public Service 
‘ Commission from forfeiting any con- 
tract for violation of the law, the plain- 
tiff claiming that the statute was un- 
constitutional. In the other a contrac- 
tor, the secretary of the General Con- 
tractors’ Association, was attacked be- 
cause in two or three small projects he 
employed a few aliens. The constitu- 
tionality of the law was upheld by the 
state’s highest court. It has been sus- 
tained again, and finally, by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

“It belongs to the state, as guardian 
and trustee for its people, and having 
control of its affairs,” said the court, 
“to prescribe the conditions upon which 
it will permit public work to be done 
in its behalf, or on behalf of its muni- 
cipalities. No court has authority to re- 
view its action in that respect. Regula- 
tions on this subject suggest only con- 
siderations of public policy.”’ The court 
also held that the law was not at vari- 
ance with the Fourteenth Amendment 
or the provisions of the treaty with 
Italy. Public work in New York will 
not be appreciably affected by the de- 
cision, for the law was so amended last 
year that the prohibition is removed, 
the modified statute saying that pref- 
erence must be given to citizens, and 
that aliens may be employed when citi- 
zens are not available. The decision is 
not in conflict with the recent one an- 
nulling Arizona’s anti-alien law, for 
that statute related only to employ- 
ment by private firms or corporations. 


Alien Labor Law 
Sustained 


General Carranza has 
named Eliseo Arredon- 
do, his cousin and con- 
fidential agent at Washington, to be 
Mexico’s Ambassador to the United 


The Situation 
in Mexico 


Wilson will appoint Henry P. Fletcher, 
now Ambassador to Chile, Ambassador 
to Mexico. Mr. Fletcher, a Republican, 
has been in the diplomatic service thir- 
teen years. Great Britain has formally 
recognized the Carranza Government. 

Villa’s forces have been driven from 
the state of Sonora. His main army 
was whipped near Hermosillo by Gen- 
eral Dieguez, and more than 1000 of 
his men surrendered. His Yaqui Indian 
general, Urbalejo, with 1400 followers, 
also submitted to the authority of Car- 
ranza. General Rodriguez, a Villa com- 
mander, who was driven from Cananea 
by Obregon, took his forces, several 
thousand men, to a point about twenty 
miles from Agua Prieta. There, in a 
two days’ battle, he lost half of his lit- 
tle army and then retreated to Chihua- 
hua. It appears that Villa is practically 
out of the field. Reports have come to 
General Funston, the American com- 
mander, that, in resentment for the 
recognition of Carranza’s Government, 
he is planning guerrilla raids upon 
American towns near the border. Car- 
ranza has promised that there shall be 


no more bandit raids across the line if 
he can prevent them, but he adds that 
“recognition without physical assist- 
ance is of no value,” and complains 
that our embargo on exports of arms 
and ammunition is ineffective. He and 
his forces have received 400 carloads 
of ammunition and food from our side 
of the line in the last ten days. The 
Yaqui Indians are again on the war- 
path, and American settlers in the 
Yaqui Valley who have suffered losses 
are calling upon our Government for 
help. By an agreement made by New 
Orleans and New York bankers with 
the Governor of Yucatan, the hemp 
growers in that state are to be assisted 
by advances of $10,000,000, upon the 
security of bills of lading and ware- 
house receipts. 

A controversy has arisen about the 
harsh treatment of Catholic priests and 
nuns by Carranza’s forces. Answering 
a brief inquiry from Dr. McGuire, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, Joseph P. Tum- 
ulty, President Wilson’s_ secretary, 
wrote and gave to the public a letter 
of several thousand words, tending to 
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ANCIENT TRANSPORTATION FOR THE SACRED THINGS 


States. It is expected that President THE ANOMALOUS CORONATION IN JAPAN 
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CAPTAIN FRANZ VON PAPEN 


The military attaché who has been recalled from 
the German embassy at the request of our 
government 


discredit some of the reports and as- 
serting, with reference to assaults 
upon nuns, that the State Department’s 
files contained no official record of “a 
singlé proved case of this dastardly 
crime.” ‘There was a prompt response 
from préfinent .Catholic clergymen 
and editors of: @atholic journals, in- 
cluding officers of the American Feder- 
ation of Catholic Societies and Mon- 
signor Kelley, the head of the Catholic 
Church Extension work, who assert 
that they have a considerable number 
of affidavits concerning the crime in 
question, sworn to in the presence of 
United States officers; that these have 
repeatedly been offered to the State 
Department, and that several of them 
were submitted to the President more 
than agear ago. A list of the losses of 
the church by spoliation in Mexico has 
been published. It relates to the de- 
struction of convents, seminaries, 
churches, schools and the dwellings of 
clergymen, and the total is $4,399,009. 


At the recent Lake 
Overcrowded Mohonk Conference 
Porto Rico one of the speakers was 
Governor Yager, of Porto Rico, who 
said that the population of the island 
had become so great, about 1,250,000, 
that a Wonsiderable number of the in- 
habitants should be transferred to some 
other place. The great density of popu- 
lation presented an important problem, 
for the reason that any unforeseen 
calamity affecting the local industries 
would cause destitution which the in- 
sular Government could not relieve. 
“If, as now seems certain,” said he, 
“under the present tariff law, the pro- 
tective duty on sugar should be abol- 
ished, and the decline of the sugar in- 
dustry, which everybody predicts, 
should take place, the problem of feed- 
ing the unemployed would become a 
very serious one.” Here he referred to 
the statute which makes sugar free of 
duty after May next. Secretary Mc- 
Adoo has given notice that he will rec- 
ommend repeal of this law, because the 
Government will need the revenue. 


Governor Yager suggested that emi- 
gration of Porto Ricans to Santo Do- 
mingo, only seventy miles away, with 
about thirty inhabitants to the square 
mile, as compared with Porto Rico’s 
350, with similar climate, physical 
characteristics, products, people and 
language, and large tracts of land 
awaiting cultivation, would be an ideal 
solution of the problem. The most 
direct and simplest way of getting the 
desired relief ““would be the annexation 
of Santo Domingo,” but this might be 
prevented by political and international 
difficulties. He urged that our Govern- 
ment should make -treaties with Santo 
Domingo providing for the acquisition 
of land by Porto Ricans, and for guar- 
antees that they would be protected in 
their rights. Thus both islands would 
gain benefit by a redistribution of pop- 
ulation. He also recommended that 
United States citizenship should be 
granted to Porto Ricans, with power to 
elect their Senate, and deplored the 
grant of suffrage to all males over 
twenty-one years of age, saying that 
about 70 per cent of the voters thus 
made were illiterate, and that no 
healthy political life was possible under 
such conditions. 


Yusn’s On December 11, Presi- 

_ dent Yuan Shih-kai an 
Coup d’Etat nounced: ‘his acceptance 
of the throne of China tendered him 
by the Council of State. It has long 
been apparent that a movement was on 
foot for the overthrow of the republic 
and the reéstablishment of the mon- 
archy and the representatives of the 
Allied Powers, Japan, Russia, Great 
Britain, France and Italy, advised the 
Foreign Office at Peking that any 
change in the form of government was 
inadvisable at the present time. The 
United States declined to join in the 
protest. The Minister for Foreign Af- 
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OSCAR S. STRAUS 
The new chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission of New York. Former ambassador to 
Turkey, Secretary of Commerce and Labor in 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet, and Progressive candidate 
for the governorship of New York. His appoint- 
ment by Governor Whitman is undeniably good 
sense and may be considered good politics 
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CAPTAIN KARL BOY-ED 


Naval attaché to the German embassy, whose 
activities have made his presence objectionable 
to the United States Government 


fairs replied that since a majority of 
the provinces had voted in favor of the 
restoration of the monarchy it was im- 
possible to do otherwise. 

Since the provincial notables to 
whom the question was referred were 
appointed or controlled by Yuan this 
so-called will of the people was obvi- 
ously a mere reflection of his wishes. 
His repeated protests of reluctance to 
assume the throne and of loyalty to 
the republic have never found credence 
either at home or abroad. The repub- 
licans of China have distrusted him 
from the start and two years ago they 
started an insurrection in the south in 
order to depose the President before 
he should establish himself as monarch. 
But the rebellion was quelled and its 
leader, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, took refuge 
in Japan. 

Dr. Sun is now apparently renewing 
the attempt to prevent the overthrow 
of the republic. Risings in which he is 
said to be concerned are reported from 
many points in both northern and 
southern China. At Shanghai a band of 
revolutionists managed to seize the 
Chinese cruiser, “‘Chao-ho,” used as a 
training ship. They then opened fire on 
the arsenal. Two Chinese cruisers and 
a gunboat in the harbor surrounded 
the “Chao-ho” and fired upon her. In 
the ensuing bombardment several shell 
struck houses in the English city of 
Shanghai. The insurgents abandoned 
the “‘Chao-ho” in the evening for a hole 
had been put in her side and she had 
been set on fire by the shells. Many of 
the insurgents were caught and exe- 
cuted. 

A month ago it was given out with 
great positiveness at Washington that 
Great Britain, France and Russia had 
asked China to join the Entente Alli- 
ance and there were rumors to the ef- 
fect that President Yuan had offered 
his support to the Allies if they would 
recognize his sovereignty. But recently 
the Chinese Government denied that it 
had received any such proposals from 
any source or ever considered the pos- 
sibility of abandoning neutrality. 





























THE WORLD NEEDS MEN 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE FROM 
CARDINAL GIBBONS 


HAT is the greatest need of our 
times for the betterment of Chris- 
tian society? Is it churches? Tem- 
AY ples of worship are indeed very 
u} necessary. The construction of ele- 
<jjgant and well-adorned houses of 

worship is an evidence of the faith 
and devotion of the people. But they are not the most 
essential thing for our day. The primitive Chris- 
tians paid homage to God in the catacombs, and 
some of our forefathers adored their Lord under 
the canopy of heaven, in secluded mountains, and 
in caves of the earth. And they were the best of 
Christians. Moreover, what would be the use of 
churches if we had no worshippers to frequent 
them? : 

Is it schools that are most needed? Christian 
schools are indeed demanded, for the preservation 
of the faith and morals of the rising generation. A 
parish is not complete without a school. But they 
do not constitute the most essential requisite. There 
have been dark periods in the Church’s history 
when Christian schools were not tolerated, and 
their absence was supplied by heroic mothers who 
nourished the seeds of religion in the hearts of their 
children. 

Is it hospitals and sanitariums that the time calls 
for? Hospitals are indeed the landmarks of Chris- 
tian civilization, and contribute immensely to the 
alleviation of human suffering. But they do not 
constitute the greatest need of our day. They re- 
lieve the misery of only a small portion of the 
community. 

Does the country need majestic and colossal state 
houses for our legislative bodies? The convention 
that met in Philadelphia in 1787, to devise the most 
momentous Constitution ever framed for the civil 
guidance of men, assembled in a hall not conspic- 
uous for its majestic proportions. 

The call of the times. is for men, sturdy Christian 
men, and women too, endowed with the courage of 
their convictions. We need men who are controlled 
by conscience rather than by expediency, men who 
are guided by principle rather than by popularity, 
men who are influenced by a sense of duty and not 
by self-interest, who are swayed by a spirit of 
patriotism rather than by a desire of political pre- 
ferment. Above all, we need men of strong Christian 
faith who are prepared to uphold their religious 
convictions in the face of obloquy and popular 
prejudice. In a word, we need men and women of 
upright Christian character. 





But this fidelity to religious and moral principles 
demands no small measure of heroic virtue. Many 
a soldier who fearlessly rushed to the cannon’s 
mouth has quailed before the shafts of ridicule. 
The man who calmly fulfils a duty against public 
clamor displays a higher courage than the captain 
who captures ‘cities. The man who acts up to his 
conscience has but one master, and that master is 
God. But the slave of human opinion has as many 
masters as there are individuals whose censure he 
dreads, or whose smiles he secures at the expense 
of duty. 

That is why I not only am hopeful, but feel a 
certain assurance that the republic of the United 
States will continue for innumerable generations 
to come. I base my belief on the genius and good 
sense of our public men, the wisdom of our legisla- 
tion, and on the patriotism of our people at large. 
The evidence of these characteristics of our na- 
tion that the republic will persevere is all the 
stronger because we are a religious nation. 

Amid the continual changes in human institu- 
tions, the Church is the one institution that never 
changes. Amid the universal ruins of earthly monu- 
ments, she is the one monument that stands proudly 
preéminent. Amid the general destruction of king- 
doms, her kingdom is never destroyed. Ever ancient 
and ever new, time writes no wrinkles on her divine 
brow. 

The Church has seen the birth of every govern- 
ment in the world, and it is not at all improbable 
that she shall also witness the death of them all, 
and chant their requiem. She was more than one 
thousand four hundred years old when Columbus 
discovered our continent, and the foundation of our 
republic is as yesterday to her. She calmly looked 
on while invaders swept like a torrent over Europe, 
subverting dynasties. She has seen monarchies 
changed into republics, and republics consolidated 
into empires. All this she has witnessed while her 
own divine constitution has remained unaltered. 

What a subject of great glory to be a citizen of 
the Republic of the Church, which has lasted for 
nineteen centuries and will continue till time shall 
be no more, which counts her millions of children 
in every clime, which numbers her heroes and her 
martyrs by the thousand! Every individual has a 
mission from God to help his fellow-being! Differ 
in faith as we may, we stand united upon the com- 
mon ground of charity and benevolence and of good 
will to all men. 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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THE INSANITY OF PREPAREDNESS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH CONGRESSMAN KITCHIN 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS COOPER 





N the eve of the open- 
ing of Congress, which 
promises to be the most 


tumultuous in years, almost 
overwhelmed with the details 
which fall to a floor leader, 
Chairman Claude Kitchin, the 
new head of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, out- 
lined for the readers of The 
Independent his views on the 
pressing problem of the hour 
—preparedness. Mr. Kitchin 
before this has announced his 
opposition to what he calls the 
hysteria of the moment, and 
the “extravagant and revolu- 
tionary” ideas which the pre- 
paredness advocates wish 
Congress to sanction. His gen- 
eral hostility to the plans 
which are to be offered to 
Congress is no new thing, yet, 
as he said, “I am not opposed 
to preparedness, orderly pre- 
paredness, such a policy as 
we have followed for the past 
five years—it is this insane 








ministration, the Ways and 
Means Committee, nor Con- 
gress knows.” 

It was after a hard day’s 
work in the committee room 
that Mr. Kitchin discussed 
the program before the new 
Congress. He was sitting in 
his office in the Capitol, ad- 
joining the big meeting room 
on the door of which are the 
words “Ways and Means 
Committee.” When he reached 
this office at 9.30 o’clock in 
the morning, callers were sit- 
ting about anxious for a mo- 
ment’s conversation with the 
floor leader, the most power- 
ful man of the House, since, 
in the days of “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon, the Speaker’s wings 
were clipped. At ten the com- 
mittee met and the patient 
visitors were told that the 
chairman would return just 
as soon as he could. Many 
waited for him. Others, know- 
ing the ways of Washing- 
ton and the habits of commit- 








preparedness propaganda that 
arouses every bit of fight that 
is in me.” 

From that declaration Chairman 
Kitchin, fresh from a meeting of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
old Congress, at which were dis- 
cussed plans for organizing this new 
Sixty-fourth Congress, considered 
some of the problems which follow 
in the wake of preparedness legisla- 
tion, some of the “sequele of the 
disease,” as it was exprest by a med- 
ical man. 

Chairman Kitchin’s views as they 
are set forth in the following inter- 
view were carefully considered. 

“I want to explain my position,” 
he said. “I want the people to know 
what this movement means. I want 
them to know what it will mean in 
taxes, what it will mean in men. 

“But first let me make it plain 
that there is no official hostility on 
my part to the President. Our rela- 
tions are most pleasant. We thoroly 
understand each other. I know that 
he is convinced, deeply and sincere- 
ly, that his program is right. He 
knows that I am thoroly convinced 
that it is wrong. He knows, too, that 
my convictions on the subject are 
deep and sincere, and that I have 
given the subject mature study and 
thought, and have reasons for my po- 
sition. 

“A few weeks ago I had a most 
cordial and pleasant interview with 
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. CONGRESSMAN CLAUDE KITCHIN 


him for an hour and a half. On this 
question we simply agreed to disa- 
gree, both expressing regrets, and I 
am sure sincere regrets, that I could 
not support the program. As he said 
in his Manhattan Club speech and 
assured me as well as others, this 
question is not a party question, but 
one for the thought and conviction 
of each individual.” 

To the great Ways and Means 
Committee will fall the duty of rais- 
ing the revenue to meet the extraor- 
dinary expenses which the prepared- 
ness program will entail. It has been 
estimated that the five-year program 
will call for a billion of dollars in 
addition to the present revenues, Op- 
ponents of preparedness have said 
that this expenditure was the crux 
of the problem. The question was put 
bluntly to Mr. Kitchin: 

“Grant for an instant that the pre- 
paredness plan is adopted by the 
present Congress. How do you expect 
to raise the money to pay the bills?” 

The chairman’s reply was prompt, 
and there was in his tone an inflec- 


-tion of decisiveness that made his 


hearer understand that in his opin- 
ion the people had not given the mat- 
ter of dollars and cents sufficient at- 
tention. 

“The Lord only knows,” he said, 
“and I am sure that neither the Ad- 


tees, gave up their quest for 
the day. It was five in the 
afternoon before the chair- 
man was released from his consulta- 
tions with fellow members. His hur- 
ried dinner followed, and then an 
evening of more work in the plain 
old room in the Capitol. 

“I am staying here until two in 
the morning these days,” he said. 

The new leader of the Democratic 
majority in the House is a big figure 
of a man. Six feet tall to an inch, he 
weighs 220 pounds, and looks as 
hard as an athlete. His iron gray 
hair is wavy over a broad forehead. 
In his speech is an indication of his 
southern origin, for he is essentially 
a southern man. He comes of a dis- 
tinguished North Carolina family 
which has a record for raising 
statesmen. Born in Scotland Neck, a 
village of 2000 inhabitants in Hali- 
fax County, away over to the east 
near the Virginia line, he has lived 
there all his life. Down home he is 
a lawyer known to the youth of the 
community in the pleasing southern 
fashion as “Mr. Claude.” Born on 
March 24, 1869, he was graduated 
from Wake Forest College in 1888, 
was admitted to the bar in 1890, and 
since that time has been in practise 
at his home town, Mr. Kitchin has 
nine children, six daughters and 
three sons. He has been in Congress 
since 1901 as a member of the Sec- 
ond North Carolina District. William 
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Walton Kitchin, a brother, was a 


representative from the Fifth Dis-- 


trict of North Carolina from 1897 to 
1909, when he became Governor of 
his state for a term of four years. 
The chairman’s father was the late 
William H. Kitchin, a member of the 
Forty-sixth Congress. In brief these 
are the main facts in the career of 
the man who, just assuming the du- 
ties of the chairman of the Ways 
and Means, and the floor leadership 
of his party, takes what has been de- 
scribed as the unpopular side in the 
great burning question of the day, 
seemingly to his own disadvantage. 

“Do you expect to win this fight?” 
he was asked, “or do you expect the 
preparedness plan to go thru at this 
session?” 

“T hope,” the chairman replied, 
“that, even if we do not win the 
fight, the proposal will be modified 
considerably. Whether we defeat 
this extravagant program or not, it 
is our duty to fight it. And right 
here I want to say that in this mat- 
ter I am fighting because I think the 
proposal is wrong—morally wrong. 
I cannot make this too clear, for I 
know that I am butting a strong tide 
now which is all for preparedness at 
any cost. I want the people to under- 
stand both sides of this question, for 
I believe that when they do under- 
stand both sides, as I hope they all 
will after it has been threshed out in 
Congress, they will oppose further 
steps in militarism. 

“T have been here for more than a 
decade and have been in Republican 
congresses where opposition to the 
protective tariff I knew was hope- 
less, but my opposition was based 
on the conviction that it was wrong 
and we fought on, knowing that we 
would be defeated, but hoping that 
we would finally win. I fought the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff measure to the 
end, believing that in the end right 
would win. 

“In that way I am fighting this 
extravagant preparedness program. 
I believe in normal preparedness, but 
not in the hysterical variety. 

“The huge burden which this fab- 
ulous-increase of appropriations for 
the: army and navy will place upon 
the taxpayers can and will have to 
be borne in spite of their protests 
which will surely come in the future. 
This in itself to me is a cruel wrong. 
But the big overreaching objection 
to this stupendous program is that 
this sudden radical and revolution- 
ary move for war preparation on 
our part is going to shock the civil- 
ized world, and, whatever may be 
the outcome of the present war, will 
alarm the world again into an armed 
camp. It will postpone for genera- 
tions the day of universal peace, for 


“ment, thru 


which all Christendom has been 
praying. It will deprive this Govern- 
its President, of the 
greatest opportunity to serve man- 
kind that ever came to nation or to 
man, in the final negotiation of 
peace terms among the belligerents, 
to lay the basis of perpetual inter- 
national peace. 

“Now as to the matter of taxes 
which will follow upon the heels of 
preparedness. When we begin to 
frame revenue measures to meet the 
proposed gigantic increases in appro- 
priations for the army and navy, the 
fellows who now are shouting for 
preparedness will be the vocal lead- 
ers in a howling chorus against 
any measure to lay taxes in order 
to pay the bills. If the measures 
proposed do not tax their particular 
business they will be all right, but 
just watch out for the howl that will 
come from the particular interests 
that are taxed, for we will have to 
pay for preparedness. It will be an- 
other case of the man who does not 
care if his neighbor’s ox is gored. If 
the tax hits him he will alter his 
views on preparedness. 

“When they begin to pay the 
taxes, the people generally, who now 
are crazy over preparedness and do 
not know what it means, are going 
to ask, ‘What is this for?’ When 
they find that it is to pay the pre- 
paredness bill they are going to 
damn preparedness. 

“But let me say right here that if 
this ‘outrage’ is put upon the statute 
books I will cheerfully codperate 
with the President in finding ways 
and means to finance it. The enor- 
mous sum to be raised: ultimately 
will require the combined wits and 
brains of all of us.” 

Mr. Kitchin turned again to the 
present session of Congress and a 
consideration of its work. An anom- 
alous condition such as has not 
existed in years prevails. With the 
Democrats in power and able to carry 
out any policy they as a party may 
elect, the House leader, a man from 
the South, at his first session, is off 
the reservation. Mr. Kitchin was 
asked to comment on the situation, 
especially as to the probable effect 
on his future political career. The 
chairman thought for a moment, then 
he said: 

“In the face of the grave danger 
to our country ‘and its institutions 
which this preparedness program 
presents, I do not consider my polit- 
ical career at all. I have been in Con- 
gress for fourteen years, and I never 
yet in casting a vote considered 
whether or not it would help me or 
harm me in a political way. That is 
how I feel about this.” 

“There have been reports, Mr. 


Chairman, that you are actuated in a 
degree by spite or pique in your op- 
position, on the ground that you did 
not receive your rightful share of 
North Carolina patronage from the 
Administration.” 

“There is not a word of truth in 
it,” replied the leader of the anti- 
preparedness forces. “Every man in 
the Administration here and every 
man in North Carolina knows that 
there is no truth in that charge. It 
has not even been intimated here. If 
such a report has been circulated 
elsewhere, it is baseless. 

“You ask why I fight prepared- 
ness; why I should lead a forlorn 
hope. First, I do not grant for an 
instant that it is a forlorn hope. It 
is true that I am taking the hard 
course. It would all:be easy sailing 
for me if I went with the crowd. I 
would have nothing to lose and pos- 
sibly might gain, but I choose, as a 
matter of conscientious belief, to go 
against the crowd. I knew that I 
would be reviled and misrepresented 
when I determined to oppose extrav- 
agant preparedness. I told my wife 
down in North Carolina that all 
sorts of attacks would be made on 
me as soon as I announced my oppo- 
sition. ‘Don’t let it disturb you for a 
minute,’ I said, ‘for I expect it.’ The 
attacks are not worrying me. 

“As for my course at this session 
—I will fight to the end in opposi- 
tion to the program as outlined to- 
day by the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of War. I am in 
favor of preparedness in the real 
sense; I am in favor of the normal, 
regular program. I favor going on 
gradually and steadily, but I oppose 
this revolutionary step. 

“This is no new thing for me. I 
have been fighting against the Hob- 
sons and jingoes here for ten years, 
and today am following the matured 
convictions which I have always 
held. 

“No man in this country was more 
surprized than I was when about 
two months ago the President and 
Secretary Daniels changed their at- 
titude on this question. I stand 
where they stood in 1913 and 1914, 
and I had been equipping myself 
during the summer to defend the 
naval policy which they insisted, at 
the last session, this country should 
pursue, against the attacks of the 
Hobsons, Gardners and jingoes. I 
have not changed. 

“Fo sum it all up: This is not a 
party or partizan question. The Pres- 
ident so declared in his Manhattan 
Club speech. It is one for the con- 
science and judgment of each indi- 
vidual.” 

Washington, D. C. 
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THE ROAD TO PROSPERITY 


BY F. A. VANDERLIP 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 





E are in a wonderful period 
W: the world’s affairs. The 

times are so extraordinary 
that it is difficult to feel certain 
enough of one’s bearings to attempt 
to speak with any authority even 
about the immediate conditions. 
When it comes to an attempt at 
gaging the future, the prophet faces 
peculiar difficulties; for in many 
Ways we seem to have cut loose from 
old moorings. Precedents go for 
naught. Experience of the past we 
cannot feel sure is any safe guide to 
the future. 

After several years of light trade 
and slack industry, of dormant en- 
terprise and of small ambition for 
expansion, the business world is see- 
ing signs of better times. We have 
been none too sure, however, of the 
character of these signs. We have 
distrusted the prosperity that seems 
to spring from calamity to other 
peoples. It has been an evident fact 
that much of this new prosperity, 
which is quickening many branches 
of industry, is related directly or in- 
directly to the war. 

We know nothing of when the war 
will end, and nothing of how long 
this special demand will continue. 
We know that possibly before it ends 
foreign purchases in this market 
will have to be curtailed because the 
means of payment may be lacking. 

In some quarters there is an easy- 
going optimism which seems to be- 
lieve that these enormous purchases 
will go on somehow because the chief 
buyers must have the goods. Upon 
that theory some sections of the 
country declined to take any share 
of the recent loan, made to stabilize 
the exchanges, even tho those same 
sections were vitally interested in 
the exportation of products; and 
then even indulged in criticism of 
those who did participate, chiding 
them for making investments 
abroad, altho every dollar of the loan 
was to be expended in this country. 

There is a class of business men 
whose concept of foreign trade 
seems not to be broader than their 
rule of cash at the dock! They seem 
to feel that foreigners must buy 
from us, and we have only to fix the 
terms and see that we get cash in 
hand before we ship. 

That theory of imperative pur- 
chases is erroneous. No matter how 
much an individual or a country 
may need to buy, neither an indivi- 
dual nor a country can buy unless the 
means can be found to pay. Payment 
means something more than merely 
giving mental assent to a purchase. 


I know of but three ways in which 
a foreign purchase may be paid for. 
The obvious way is to pay for it in 
gold, but of course very little can be 
paid for in that manner. The ordi- 
nary way is to pay for it by exchange 
credits, created by the sale of prod- 
ucts, or, under special stress, by the 
sale of foreign securities and other 
forms of investment already existing 
outside the country which is making 
purchases. The third way is by effect- 
ing new credits thru loans. 

All that seems a very simple and 
trite statement, but we should keep it 
quite clearly in mind. We can only be 
paid for our goods thru the shipment 
of gold; by means of exchange made 
thru the purchase by us of products 
or securities; or, lastly, by making 
loans to the purchaser. 

When you have past beyond the 
use of credit, it means the transfer 
of property of some kind, and when 
you come to inventory the property 
of a country you find that little of it 
can be transferred across the ocean. 
You cannot move the lands or struc- 
tures; you cannot afford to move any 
of the productive equipment, you can- 
not advantageously transfer the se- 
curities which represent interests in 
domestic corporations, for they are 
all subject to home taxation, and 
hence are not as good as the obliga- 
tions of Governments themselves. 

If we are to have important and 
growing commercial relations with 
the rest of the world, we must pro- 
vide the rest of the world with the 
means of paying for products. We 
can only make this possible by buy- 
ing what they have to sell us, that 
is, products, securities, or their own 
credit obligations. 

A great stimulus to the industries 
of this country has been the war. 
The wheels have been started; the 
dead inertia has been overcome. To- 
day the business machine is running 
at a speed and with a power never 
exceeded. On the one hand, the vast 
foreign trade balance in our favor 
has given us an easy money situation 
that is unparalleled, while on the 
other, a crop of unexampled value has 
added to the stimulation. It seems 
reasonably clear, then, that we may 
for some time look forward to a tre- 
mendous volume of business. Our 
problem now is to get ourselves in- 
dependent of war business as quickly 
as possible, which, with the exercize 
of intelligence and coéperation, we 
can do. 

Fortunately, this is a country of 





This article was recently delivered as an ad- 
dress by Mr. Vanderlip in New York. 


widely diversified resources. Its prod- 
ucts and its industries are so well 
balanced that they are more nearly 
mutually supporting than those of 
any other country in the world. 
When we are doing the amount of 
construction which our national 
growth requires, we have good times 
generated within our borders with 
little help from abroad. That is a 
position that we want to get into. 

In the past, we have had to look to 
Europe for capital to finance every 
great movement in our development. 
Under present conditions we could 
not do that, and, fortunately, have 
no need for doing it. There is capital 
available in this country to inaugu- 
rate enterprises that will employ 
every man in the country without a 
dollar’s worth of war business. 

If conditions can be created that 
will give confidence to capital, so 
that the owners of it will be disposed 
to invest it freely, both in internal 
development and in granting exter- 
nal credits which in turn react fa- 
vorably upon our industries, we will 
become independent of war orders. 

There is no lack of capital, I be- 
lieve, for all the needs of our do- 
mestic commerce, and an ample sur- 
plus to use in granting credits to 
other countries. We scarcely compre- 
hend our own wealth. Give to in- 
vestors such confidence in the secur- 
ity and profitableness of the invest- 
ments offered them that they will put 
their full capital resources into ac- 
tive reproductive work and the avail- 
able total will meet any demands we 
can foresee. 

There has been a demonstration in 
the world in the past fifteen months 
of the wonderful extent of credit 
when the people are aroused and in 
earnest. We have seen unheard of 
sums raised with apparent ease. If 
Great Britain and Germany can each 
raise approximately six billion dol- 
lars in fifteen months for war pur- 
poses, what could the United States 
do for industry, for its own progress, 
and to support the progress of the 
world in this time of universal 
calamity, if a spirit of unity and 
high purpose could direct its action? 

Suppose, if you please, that it were 
possible for a wise and benevolent 
despot to direct the affairs of this 
country for the next few years, what 
an opportunity he would have to 
place this nation rightfully and use- 
fully in the van of the world’s prog- 
ress. He would threaten no existing 
industry, but breathe into every one 
a new confidence in its future. He 
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would find a way to deal with pirat- 
ical acts in the business field with- 
out, in doing that, putting restraint 
on all enterprise and initiative and a 
clog upon all progress. He would see 
that the transportation systems of 
the country were brought up to the 
highest state of efficiency, but in de- 
manding efficiency he would also rec- 
ognize that these transportation sys- 
tems serve every other industry, and 
that reasonable profits for the trans- 
portation lines is the truest economy 
for all interests, He would recognize 
some of the great lessons that this 
war has taught, one of the most im- 
portant of which is the tremendous 
efficiency that an industrial machine 
can attain if there is a unity in its 
direction. Lacking a benevolent des- 
pot, a wise and patriotic Congress 
and political administration could do 
all that. 

We have a motto in this country, 
holding that, “United we stand; 
divided we fall.” That is just as true 
in industrial and commercial affairs 
as in political life. The efforts that 
have been made to enforce compe- 
tition have been without any care 
for the economic effect resulting; 
without any regar~ for the in- 
creased costs. Lawmakers in seek- 
ing to cure unfair practises, which 
form but a fraction of a per cent 
of the total business, have ham- 
pered all business in a most costly 
manner. We have paid a tax to 
this theory of enforced competi- 
tion that might almost be compared 
to the cost to some of the belligerent 
nations of the war, and that tax has 
been laid upon all of us. 

No consumer of goods can escape 
it and people of small incomes suffer 
most from it. Increased pay affords 
no relief to the wage-earning people 
from the burdens of wasteful pro- 
duction, for every increase in wages 
means an increase in living costs to 
the entire population. The only way 
to better the condition of the millions 
is by more effectually organizing the 
forces of production, so that the out- 
put may be increased. 

This benevolent despot, whom I 
have been picturing as controlling 
our destinies for a time, could give 
to our business life a security that 
would attract the idle capital of the 
country to the work of more thor- 
oly organizing, perfecting and de- 
veloping the existing manufactur- 
ing establishments. He would see to 
it that industry adopted policies to- 
ward the working forces of the coun- 
try calculated to draw from them 
their most willing, interested and 
helpful coéperation. 

He would instil into every em- 
ployer and wage earner alike the im- 
portance at this time of establishing 
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OUR OPPORTUNITY 


There is capital available in 
this country to inaugurate enter- 
prises that will employ every 
man in the country without a 
dollar’s worth of war business. 

We scarcely comprehend our 
own wealth. 

If Great Britain and Germany 
can each raise approximately 
$6,000,000,000 in fifteen months 
for war purposes, what could the 
United States do for industry, 
Jor it. own progress, and to sup- 
port the progress of the world in 
this time of universal calamity, 
if a spirit of unity and high pur- 
pose could direct its action? 

This is the richest country in 
the world in liquid wealth, and 
in equipment for the production 
of everything the world wants, 
either in war or in peace. 

It has the instinct and experi- 
ence of growth. 

We know how to expand. 

There is no royal and easy 
road to placing this country, its 
industry and its commerce, in 
the commanding position that is 
waiting for it. 

There never was given to a 
people such opportunities as ex- 
ist for the United States today. 

What we make of these oppor- 

tunities lies in no hands but our 
own. 
The position, the prosperity, 
the influence of the United 
States for the next twenty-five 
years will be tremendously af- 
fected, and, indeed, almost deter- 
mined, by the course we take in 
the next twenty-five months. 

It is up to us. 























the industries of this country upon 
an unassailable basis of efficiency 
and low costs. He would encourage 
the employer to supply the best pos- 
sible tools that capital can provide, 
and the best organization that man- 
agement can devise; he would call 
for such a fair division with labor 
that workmen would give the best 
energy and skill at their command 
to accomplish the desired end of effi- 
ciency and low costs. He would keep 
our heads level and hold us down to 
real work. He would show us that 
prosperity is to be found, not in the 
deceptive profits of the stock mar- 
ket, not in higher prices for the 
things we buy and sell to each other, 
not in higher wages that must in 
turn be offset by higher prices, but 
in a greater production of goods at 
a low cost, leading to a broader, 
surer position in the world’s mar- 
kets. 


The whole world is looking ex- 
pectantly to the United States. This 
is the richest country in the world 
in liquid wealth, and in equipment 
for the production of everything the 
world wants, either in war or in 
peace. It has the instinct and experi- 
ence of growth. We know how to ex- 
pand. Our industries have practically 
doubled their output in ten years. 
And now we are the only great in- 
dustrial nation at peace, and able to 
give our energies to production. and 
to building-up, while the rest of the 
world is wasting and tearing down. 
There ought not to be an idle man 
in the United States for years to 
come, and if we could put ourselves 
under a wise and benevolent despot, 
or, in other words, if we could have 
a good organization and a good un- 
derstanding with ourselves, and work 
to a common purpose, there would 
not be one. ; 

The war has brought the world to 
a standstill, and for the time we are 
the only country that can contribute 
to its progress. From every quarter 
appeals come up to the United States 
for help. It is a new position and a 
new experience for us. We have been 
supplicants ourselves in the past, and 
we ought to know from our own his- 
tory what an opportunity the unde- 
veloped countries now offer to us. 
What would we be today if we had 
never had foreign capital to help us? 

Our neighbors, the other countries 
of the Americas, have great stores 
of natural wealth and raw materials, 
which our factories can use, and they 
need capital, not in the form of 
money, but in the form of railways, 
warehouses, machinery and supplies 
of every kind, the making of which 
would help to keep our factories busy 
for years to come. 

While a wise and benevolent des- 
pot might do some of the things I 
have outlined, and much more, we 
cannot have a wise and benevolent 
despot, and, for reasons much more 
important than any material pros- 
perity, we do not want one. 

What we could have, however, and 
what would accomplish all these 
things better than the wisdom and 
the benevolence of any human being 
would be wisdom and benevolence in 
the direction of our political affairs 
and in the conduct of our industrial 
and commercial life. 

All this means that there is no 
royal and easy road to placing this 
country, its industry and its com- 
merce, in the commanding position 
that is waiting for it. That road lies 
only along the path of individual 
wisdom, individual codperation and 
high-minded conduct. That does not 
mean on the part of somebody else; 
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it means on the part of each one of 
us. 
In whatever measure we individ- 


ually will be ruled by the high mo-- 


tives, the foresight, and the wisdom 
that we would hope for in an ideal, 
benevolent despot, in that measure 
we will have contributed to this 
country’s progress and to the pre- 
éminence and solidity of its com- 
merce and industry. In the measure 
in which we are narrow, selfish, in- 
dividualistic, in the measure in 
which we are satisfied with immedi- 
ate profits, and work neither for fair 
division with labor which we employ, 
nor toward fair relations with our 
competitors; in the measure in 
which we are lacking both in moral 
fibre in the conduct of our own busi- 
ness, and in sagacious statesmanship 
in our contribution to the political 
life of the nation, in that measure 
will we hold back and misdirect the 
future. 

I believe there never was given to 
a people such opportunities as exist 
for the United States today. What 
we make of these opportunities lies 
in no hands but our own. 

If the full responsibility of all 
this can be borne into the minds 
of men who are directing large af- 
fairs, and who, because of their posi- 
tion, not only contribute to shaping 
our industrial life, but also to the 


quality of our political thought; if 
the true responsibility of citizenship 
can be brought home to them, we 
will not need benevolent despots. 
But remember that a very small 
part of the responsibilities of citi- 
zenship lie in how we vote at the 
polls. The responsibilities lie ’way 
back of that. They demand that we 
act in our own business life in such 
a way that a political majority may 
not be misled, because of an occa- 
sional transgression in business life, 
to put shackles on all business. 
The position, the prosperity, the 
influence of the United States for 
the next 25 years, will be tremen- 
dously affected and, indeed, almost 
determined, by the course we take 
in the next 25 months. To an unusual 
degree there will flow from the poli- 
tical, business and individual deci- 
sions that we make in the next two 
years, consequences that will for 
many more years affect our destiny. 
Seldom, if ever, were there needed in 
our political councils calmer minds, 
more far-seeing statesmanship, more 
practical grasping of the essence of 
business life. In the conduct of busi- 
ness there has seldom, if ever be- 
fore, been greater need for broad vi- 
sion, for a fresh imagination that 
will deal soundly and effectively with 
new opportunities of vast import. 
The war is not going to prove a 


total-loss to the industry of Europe. 
Some fundamental lessons of great 
importance have been learned. The 
efficiency of a central direction that 
has come to be little less than a vast 
experiment of state socialism is be- 
ing tried and the least that will come 
of that will be important lessons in 
coéperation and unity. Why should 
we not learn some of those lessons 
without paying the awful tax that 
has come with them to the belliger- 
ent nations? Why should we not 
come to see that a unity of purpose 
in our industrial life will be needed 
to meet the competition of the fu- 
ture, and that whatever contributes 
to effective industrial organization, 
to cheap production, to elimination 
of waste, will eventually work to the 
good of all the people? It is up to 
us. We as a people will get out of the 
future what we prove worthy of get- 
ting. I believe a nation never had 
such opportunity for service to the 
world, to mankind, to its own people, 
and for a service that will be accom- 
panied by benefits and rewards to 
all. If there are misfortunes ahead 
of us, they will be of our own mak- 
ing. That there are tremendous op- 
portunities ahead of us if we are 
equal to grasping them and equal to 
discharging the responsibilities that 
go with them there can be no doubt. 
New York City 


THE ARRIVAL OF PROSPERITY 


Rocer W. Basson—World supremacy 
has been laid at our door. 


SypNEY Brooks—New York is reeling, 
erazy drunk with money. 


James J. Hirt—The Northwest will 
enjoy good business during the winter. 

Pavut M. Warsurc—With rapid strides 
we are approaching the position of world 
bankers. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BoarD—Business con- 
ditions thruout the country show improve- 
ment for November. 


JosepH H. CHoatE—The United States 
is one of the richest and most hated na- 
tions in the world. 

BrooKLYN EacLteE—Postal savings de- 
posits in Brooklyn this year show an in- 
crease of nearly 100 per cent. 

Unitep Fruir Company—Net earnings 
of $7,470,042 in the year ended September 
30, against $3,508,993 in 1914. 

SECRETARY NIEMOELLER, ASSOCIATE RE- 
TAILERS, St. Lours—Retail business in St. 
Louis is better now than ever before. 

PRESIDENT WILLARD—This October was 
the best month in the eighty-eight years of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Company’s existence. 

Rocky Mountain News—Colorado is 
prosperous and every workingman in the 
state is sharing in the general prosperity. 

SECRETARY GITCHELL, Detrorr Boarp 
or COMMERCE—Detroit’s business situation 
is far better than ever before at this time 
of year. 

PROVIDENCE JouRNAL—Further evi- 
dence of the return of normal conditions in 
general business is given by the report of 


orders for 34,100 freight cars in a single 
month. 


JOHN H. PattTerson, Dayton, OHIO— 
The approaching era of prosperity will 
probably exceed anything this country has 
ever known. 


PRESIDENT PARK, CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE, RALEIGH, NortTH CAROLINA—A 
great wave of prosperity is sweeping over 
this section. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL BuRLESON—Pos- 
tal receipts contain important evidence of 
healthy and well distributed prosperity in 
the country. 


SECRETARY CLEVELAND, MEMPHIS Asso- 
CIATION OF CREDITMEN—Collections are 
better than in several years and there are 
fewer failures. 


PRESIDENT HANNAFORD—The Northern 
Pacific in November moved about 20,000 
more cars of freight than in the same 
month a year ago. 


U. S. Bureau or ComMERcE—American 
export trade with almost the entire world 
has grown, only one country, Japan, show- 
ing a slight decrease. 


WEATHERFORD, TEXAS, HERALD—With 
steer yearlings selling in west Texas at 
around $43, it is evident that prosperity 
has come to the cattle men of the state. 


Francis M. Huco, New York SEcre- 
TARY OF STATE—Over 70,000 more automo- 
biles have been registered in my office so 
a year than in the same period of 


SECRETARY GLENDENNING, KANSAS CITY 
COMMERCIAL CLUB—The crops and _ in- 
creased outputs of mines and factories have 
left a profit in Kansas City trade territory 
which will make the Christmas shopping 
season the most prosperous known in many. 
years. 





TacoMA Darty NeEws—Straws in the 
wind of returning prosperity are seen in 
the accumulating reports of increased rail- 
road earnings. 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE—Checks for $4,- 
986,000,000 passed thru the country’s 
clearing houses in the week ended Decem- 
ber 4, and there never was a week like that 
before. 


PHILADELPHIA Pusiic LEpGcER — So 
great is the demand from firms wanting 
new vessels that more business is being re- 
fused than accepted by the Delaware River 
shipyards. 


SECRETARY MAGEHEE, ATLANTA RETAIL 
MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION—Atlanta stores 
have laid in larger stocks that usual and 
early Christmas trade is justifying these 
preparations. 


LEon Srmon, GuitF Coast Drrecror, 
U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—Reports 
from wholesale merchants show increases 
in their November business of from 50 to 
100 per cent. 

MINNEAPOLIS JoURNAL—Building — in 
Minneapolis the current year has been 
without much of the speculative spirit, and 
yet the record will surpass that of any 
other year in the city’s history. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE— 
The nation’s principal farm crops this year 
are worth about $5,500,000,000, exceeding 
by more than $500.000,000 their value in 
1914, the previous banner year. 


SEcrETARY McApoo—tThere is certain to 
be a treasury surplus of $57,644,605 at the 
close of the present fiscal year, June 30, 
1916, and if the duty is retained on sugar 
and the special war revenue law is con- 
Sonat. there will be a surplus of $101,- 
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1 HE best sitting room at Manor 
Farm was a good, long, dark- 
i] panelled room with a high chim- 
ney-piece, and a capacious chim- 
ney, up which you could have 
driven one of the new patent 
cabs, wheels and all. At the upper 
end of the room, seated in a 
shady bower of holly and ever- 

——— greens, were the two best fiddlers, 
and the only harp, in all Muggleton. In all sorts of 
recesses, and on all kinds of brackets, stood massive 
old silver candlesticks with, four branches each. The 
carpet was up, the candles burnt bright, the fire blazed 
and crackled on the hearth, and merry voices and light- 
hearted laughter rang through the room. If any of the 
old English yeomen had turned into fairies when they 
died, it was just the place in which they would have 
held their revels. 

If anything could have added to the interest of this 
agreeable scene, it would have been the remarkable fact 
of Mr. Pickwick’s appearing without his gaiters, for 
the first time within the memory of his oldest friends. 
“You mean to dance?” said Wardle. 

“Of course I do,” replied Mr. Pickwick. “Don’t you 
see I am dressed for the purpose?” Mr. Pickwick called 
attention to his speckled silk stockings, and smartly- 
tied pumps. 

“You in silk stockings!” exclaimed Mr. 
jocosely. 

“And why not, sir—why not?” said Mr. Pickwick, 
turning warmly upon him. 

“Oh, of course there is no reason why you shouldn’t 
wear them,” responded Mr. Tupman. 

“I imagine not, sir; I imagine not,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick in a very peremptory tone. 

Mr. Tupman had contemplated a laugh, but he found 
it was a serious matter; so he looked grave, and said 
they were a pretty pattern. 

“I hope they are,” said Mr. Pickwick, fixing his eyes 
upon his friend. “You see nothing extraordinary in the 
stockings as stockings, I trust, sir?” 

“Certainly not. Oh, certainly not,” replied Mr. Tup- 
man. He walked away; and Mr. Pickwick’s countenance 
resumed its customary benign expression. 

“We are all ready, I believe,” said Mr. Pickwick, who 
was stationed with the old lady at the top of the dance, 
and had already made four false starts, in his excessive 
anxiety to commence. 
“Then begin at once,” 
said Wardle. “Now!” 

Up struck the two fiddles 
and the one harp, and off 
went Mr. Pickwick into 
hands across, when there 
was a general clapping of 
hands, and a cry of “Stop, 
stop!” 

“What’s the matter?” 
said Mr. Pickwick, who 
was only brought to, by the 
fiddles and harp desisting, 
and could have been stop- 
ped by no other earthly 
power, if the house had 
been on fire. 

“Where’s Arabella Al- 





Tupman 





Pickwick’s Christmas Rebels 


Bp Charles Dickens 


“Here we are!” exclaimed that gentleman, emerging 
with his pretty companion from the corner; as he did 
80, it would have been hard to tell which was the redder 
in the face, he or the young lady with the black eyes. 

“What an extraordinary thing it is, Winkle,” said 
Mr. Pickwick, rather pettishly, “that you couldn’t have 
taken your place before.” 

“Not at all extraordinary,” said Mr. Winkle. 

“Well,” said Mr. Pickwick, with a very expressive 
smile, as his eyes rested on Arabella, “well, I don’t 
know that it was extraordinary, either, after all.” 

However, there was no time to think more about the 
matter, for the fiddles and harp began in real earnest. 
Away went Mr. Pickwick—hands across—down the 
middle to the very end of the room, and half way up 
the chimney, back again to the door—poussette every- 
where—loud stamp on the ground—ready for the next 
couple—off again—all the figure over once more—an- 
other stamp to beat out the time—next couple, and the 
next, and the next again—never was such going! At 
last, after they had reached the bottom of the dance, 
and full fourteen couple after the old lady had retired 
in an exhausted state, and the clergyman’s wife had 
been substituted in her stead, did that gentleman, when 
there was no demand whatever on his exertions, keep 
perpetually dancing in his place, to keep time to the 
music; smiling on his partner all the while with a 
blandness of demeanor which baffles all description. 


Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of 
ice; and the fat boy and Mr. Weller having shoveled 
and swept away the snow which had fallen on it dur- 
ing the night, Mr. Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with 
a dexterity which to Mr. Winkle was perfectly mar- 
vellous, and described circles with his left leg, and cut 
figures of eight, and inscribed upon the ice, without 
once stopping for breath, a great many other pleasant 
and astonishing devices, to the excessive satisfaction 
of Mr. Pickwick, Mr. Tupman, and the ladies; which 
reached a pitch of positive enthusiasm when old Wardle 
and Benjamin Allen, assisted by the aforesaid Bob 
Sawyer, performed some mystic evolutions, which they 
called a reel. 


Mr. Weller and the fat boy, having by their joint en- 
deavours cut: out a slide, were exercising themselves 
thereupon, in a very masterly and brilliant manner. 
Sam Weller, in particular, was displaying that beauti- 
ful feat of fancy sliding which is currently denomi- 
nated “knocking at the cob- 
bler’s door,” and which is 
achieved by skimming over 
the ice on one foot, and oc- 
casionally giving a_post- 
man’s knock upon it with 
the other. It was a good 
long slide, and there was 
something in the motion 
which Mr. Pickwick, who 
was very cold with stand- 
ing still, could not help 
envying. 

“It looks a nice, warm ex- 
ercise that, doesn’t it?” he 
inquired of Wardle, when 
that gentleman was thor- 








len?” cried a dozen voices. 
“And Winkle?” added 
Mr. Tupman. 





“WENT SLOWLY AND GRAVELY DOWN THE SLIDE WITH 
HIS FEET ABOUT A YARD AND A QUARTER APART” 


Drawings by Thomas Nast, from Harper & Brothers’ 1873 Edition 


oughly out of breath by 
reason of the indefatigable 
manner in which he had 
converted his legs into a 
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a pair of compasses, and 
drawn: complicated prob- 
lems on the ice. 

“Ah, it does, indeed,” re- ' 
plied Wardle. “Do you 
slide?” 

“T used to do so, on the 
gutters, when I was a boy,” 


said 


“Oh, do, please, Mr. Pick- 
wick!” cried all the ladies. 

“I should be very happy 
to afford you any amuse- 
ment,” replied Mr. Pick- 
wick, “but I haven’t done 
such a thing these thirty 








catastrophe, ran off across 
the country at his utmost 
speed, screaming “Fire!” 
with all his might. 

It was at this moment, 
when old Wardle and Sam 
Weller were aproaching the 
hole with cautious steps, 
and Mr. Benjamin Allen 
was holding a hurried con- 
sultation with Mr. Bob 
Sawyer on the advisability 
of bleeding the company 
generally, as an an improv- 
ing little bit of professional 
practise—it was at this 
very moment, that a face, 
head and shoulders, 








years.” 

“Pooh! pooh! nonsense!” 
said Wardle, dragging off : 
his skates with the impetuosity which characterized all 
his proceedings. “Here; I’ll keep you company; come 
along!” And away went the good tempered old fellow 
down the slide, with a rapidity which came very close 
upon Mr. Weller, and beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves 
and put them in his hat: took two or three short runs, 
balked himself as often, and at last took another run, 
and went slowly and gravely down the slide, with his 
feet about a yard and a quarter apart, midst the grati- 
fied shouts of all the spectators. 

“Keep the pot a bilin’, sir!” said Sam; and down 
went Wardle again, and then Mr. Pickwick, and then 
Sam, and then Mr. Winkle, and then Mr. Bob Sawyer, 
and then the fat boy, and then Mr. Snodgrass, follow- 
ing closely upon each other’s heels, and running after 
each other with as much eagerness as if all their future 
prospects in life depended on their expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing, to ob- 
serve the manner in which Mr. Pickwick performed his 
share in the ceremony; to watch the torture of anxiety 
with which he viewed the person behind, gaining upon 
him at the imminent hazard of tripping him up; to see 
him gradually expend the painful force he had put on 
at first, and turn slowly round on the slide, with his 
face toward the point from which he had started; to 
contemplate the playful smile which mantled on his 
face when he had accomplished the distance, and the 
eagerness with which he turned round when he had 
done so, and ran after his predecessor: his black gaiters 
tripping pleasantly through the snow, and his eyes 
beaming cheerfulness and gladness through his spec- 
tacles. And when he was knocked down (which hap- 
pened upon the average every third round), it was the 
most invigorating sight that can possibly be imagined, 
to behold him gather up his hat, gloves and handker- 
chief, with a glowing countenance, and resume his sta- 
tion in the rank, with an ardor and enthusiasm that 
nothing could abate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the 
quickesi, the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp, 
smart crack was heard. There was a quick rush toward 
the bank, a wild scream from the ladies, and a shout 
from Mr. Tupman. A large mass of ice disappeared; 
the water bubbled up over it; Mr. Pickwick’s hat, 
gloves, and handkerchief were floating on the surface; 
and this was all of Mr. Pickwick that anybody could see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on every counte- 
nance, the males turned pale, and the females fainted. 
Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Winkle grasped each other by 
the hand, and gazed at the spot where their leader had 
gone down, with frenzied eagerness; while Mr. Tup- 
man, by way of rendering the promptest assistance, and 
at the same time conveying to any persons who might 
be within hearing, the clearest possible notion of the 


“A LARGE MASS OF ICE DISAPPEARED” 


emerged .from beneath the 
waters and disclosed the 
features and spectacles of 
Mr. Pickwick. “Keep yourself up for an instant—for 
only one instant!” bawled Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Yes, do; let me implore you—for my sake!” roared 
Mr. Winkle, deeply affected. The adjuration was rather 
unnecessary; the probability being, that if Mr. Pick- 
wick had declined to keep himself up for anybody 
else’s sake, it would have occurred to him that he might 
as well do so for his own. 

“Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow?” said 
Wardle. 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Mr. Pickwick, wringing the 
water from his head and face, and gasping for breath. 
“I fell upon my back. I couldn’t get on my feet at first.” 

The clay upon so much of Mr. Pickwick’s coat as 
was yet visible bore testimony to the accuracy of this 
statement; and as the fears of the spectators were 
still further relieved by the fat boy’s suddenly recol- 
lecting that the water was nowhere more than five 
feet deep, prodigies of valor were performed to get 
him out. After a vast quantity of splashing, and crack- 
ing, and struggling, Mr. Pickwick was at length fairly 
extricated from his unpleasant position, and once more 
stood on dry land. 

“Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold,” said Emily. 

“Dear old thing!” said Arabella. “Let me wrap this 
shawl around you, Mr. Pickwick.” 

“Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” said Wardle; 
“and when you’ve got it on, run home as fast as your 
legs can carry you, and jump into bed directly.” 

A dozen shawls were offered on the instant. Three 
or four of the thickest having been selected, Mr. Pick- 
wick was wrapped up, and started off, under the 
guidance of Mr. Weller, presenting the singular 
phenomenon of an elderly gentleman, dripping wet, and 
without a hat, with his arms bound down to his sides, 
skimming over the ground, without any clearly definea 
purpose, at the rate of six good English miles an hour. 

But Mr. Pickwick cared not for appearances in 
such an extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, 
he kept at the very top of his speed until he reached 
the door of Manor Farm, where Mr. Tupman had ar- 
rived some five minutes before, and had frightened the 
old lady into palpitations of the heart by impressing 
her with the unalterable conviction that the kitchen 
chimney was on fire—a calamity which always pre- 
sented itself in glowing colors to the old lady’s mind 
when anybody about her evinced the smallest agita- 
tion. 

Mr. Pickwick paused not an instant until he was snug 
in bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire in the room, 
and took up his dinner; a bowl of punch was carried 
up afterwards, and a grand carouse held in honor of 
his safety. Old Wardle would not hear of his rising, 


so they made the bed the chair, and Mr. Pickwick 
presided. 
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Music from Light 

Now that the attention of the public 
has been drawn to the use of the in- 
candescent lamp, not only as a receiv- 
er in transcontinental wireless tele- 
phony, but as a generator of power nec- 
essary to transmit the voice in the first 
place it may be interesting to know 
that this incandescent lamp or audion 
has another entirely different field of 
utility—that of producing sound or 
music. 

Tradition has it that on the plains of 
Egypt, three thousand years ago, the 
giant statue of the Memni emitted 
weirdly beautiful notes when struck by 
the first rays of the rising sun. Today, 
after three thousand years, it is inter- 
esting tc know that we have at last 
reached the point of transmuting light 
rays directly into sound rays. 

In Dr. Lee de Forest’s laboratory 
there are a number of small spherical 
incandescent bulbs, from which can be 
obtained a succession of musical notes, 
clear and sweet, of surprizing volume, 
the pitch and timbre of which can be 
varied almost at will to imitate any mu- 
sical tone of an crchestra. 

During the work on the experiments 
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THE YOLANDO II 


in developing the audion as a wireless 
telephone detector and incidentally as 
an amplifier to be used on long distance 
telephone lines, the discovery was made 
that when the circuits of the audion 
were connected in a certain way, a clear 
musical note was heard in the tele- 
phone receiver, which was connected in 
one of these circuits. The pitch of the 
notes is very easily regulated by chang- 
ing the capacity or the inductance in 
the circuits. 

A scale has been arranged similar 
in function to that of an organ, with 
switches in place of the ordinary keys, 
so that by pressing certain keys the 
operator can cut out, or in, more or less 
inductance or resistance, thus chang- 
ing the notes emitted from the tele- 
phone receiver at will. 

In order to bring out the volume of 
sound fully it was necessary to connect 
a number of loud speaking horns con- 
nected with telephone receivers similar 
to those which you have sometimes 
heard in the central railroad stations 
as train announcers. 

In its simplest form, used as a de- 
tector for wireless signals, the audion 
is a small incandescent lamp about 1% 
inches in diameter, containing, besides 
the usual filament, a grid-shaped wire 
and behind that again a small rectangu- 
lar plate of nickel, these elements be- 
ing sealed inside the glass bulb, to- 
gether with the filament. This bulb 
is perfectly insensitive until the fila- 
ment is brightly lighted, whereupon it 
becomes, in connection with the aerial 
wire of any wireless receiving station, 
a detector of extraordinary sensitive- 
ness. 

So sensitive is this audion detector 
nowadays, that Dr. Austin, of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
has recently announced that it brings 
in the signals from the big navy sta- 
tion at Colon, Isthmus of Panama, 20,- 
000 times audibility. The recent work 
of telephoning from Arlington to Hon- 
olulu was made possible by the use of 
the audion detector or amplifier at the 
receiving station. 

Now, this same little bulb can be 
made to actually generate alternating 
current. It receives the energy which 
is expended in these currents from the 
dry battery or dynamo. The audion is 


in other words a transformer of energy. 
The alternating current, if of low fre- 
quency, can actuate the telephone dia- 
phragm and make musical notes which 
the ear can hear, and this is the idea 
involved in the musical instrument. 








A Queer South American Boat 


“Skimming lightly over the water” 
is a trite description used of many a 
boat. It suggests a rather pretty pic- 
ture—“like a bird” is the qualification 
it usually carries. But the boat that 
comes nearest to fitting that familiar 
phrase is a queer looking craft indeed 
—built not at all for beauty—not even 
for speed—but literally to skim over 
the water. The “Yolando II” is its 
name. It has a draught of only three 
inches. 

Gonzalo Mejia, the builder, has the 
contract for carrying the mails in 
Colombia, South America. He found 
that, on account of the shallowness of 
the water, it was sometimes taking 
sixty days to make the journey up the 
Magdalena River, which during the dry 
season is often less than a foot deep. 
So he devised the “Yolando II,” and ex- 
pects to reduce the trip from two 
months to twenty hours. 

The boat is run by high powered en- 
gines developing 150 horsepower, and 
is equipt with two aeroplane propellers. 








The Sacred Throne of China 


China has changed its government, 
but the sacred throne room of the Son 
of Heaven is left untouched. The new 
republicanism halts at its door. Up to 
the time of the death of the old Dowager 
Empress, few foreigners had ever 
crost its threshold and not many have 
entered since. 

There was looting in the Palace dur- 
ing the Siege of Peking, but the sol- 
diers did not reach the outer portals of 
the sacred room. There are doors with- 
in doors like those of an old Shinto 
shrine. 

As might be expected, the throne of 
a long line of heavenly sons is en- 
riched with every device known to the 
ancient arts of the Empire. Lacquer, 
bronze and porcelain, carved, wrought 
and decorated with a cunning beyond 
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A NOVEL BEDROOM 


the skill of any modern artists, make a 
background so dazzling that only the 
coronation robes of a Chinese Emperor 
could hold their own against it. Imag- 
ination adds the vivid and kaleidoscopic 
picture of a coronation party in gold 
embroideries and rich brocades. 

Old, old are the iron lanterns that 
light the throne. The bronze urns up- 
held by gold elephants had been made 
for centuries when Columbus set out 
to find a short cut to East India. Even 


’ Chinese tradition places no dates on 


the panels of the lacquer screen. Every 
line of embellishment is symbolic. 

Grim tales the old throne room 
might reveal—and may some time. 
When all the living Chinese diplomats 
have been sleeping for a few hundred 
years and when future historians can 
view the Dowager Empress with the 
same perspective that we now turn upon 
Queen Elizabeth—then the inner his- 
tory of the sacred room perhaps will 
be written. And it will be worth coming 
back to this old earth to read. 








A Castle in the Air 


The city engineer of a small town 
in California, who desired to sleep in 
better air than the usual sultry bed- 
room, hit upon the ingenious scheme 
of building an elevated sleeping apart- 
ment, far enough above the ground so 
that there would be a_ noticeable 
change in the temperature and the 
purity of the air. The result of his ef- 
forts is veritably a nest in an iron tree. 
He erected four stout iron pipes, braced 


them securely and built a comfortable — 


sleeping room 











at the top. The 





distance be- 
tween the 
ground and his 
bedroom floor is 
nearly forty 
feet, and it is 
safe in all 
weather. Its 
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the idea itself, 











probably the 
most unique 
feature is the 
means for reaching the lofty sleeping 
room. A small, box-like elevator, guided 
by a two-inch galvanized iron pipe, is 
lifted by the strength of a one-sixth 
horsepower electric motor. There are 
screens at two ends of the house, so 
that the ventilation nearly approaches 
that to be had by sleeping in the open 
on a hill top. 
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A Municipal Milk-Ticket 


In the first part of the war a large 
part of the cattle of Germany were 
killed to save fodder during the winter. 
This has caused a shortage of milk 
this year; so in order to see that ail 
the babies got their proper share 
monthly milk-tickets were issued. The 
one reproduced on this page is issued 
by the Berlin suburb of Neukéllin and 
entitles the holder to purchase every 
day from the dairy of J. Smidt’s Sons 
a liter of milk at a cost of 28 pfennigs, 
about eight cents a quart. 








A Cent’s Worth of Electricity 


One cent’s worth of electricity will 
make four cups of coffee, or cook a 
steak, or boil two quarts of water, or 
make a Welsh rarebit, or operate a 
seven-inch frying-pan for twelve min- 
utes, or an electric griddle for six min- 
utes, or run a sewing-machine for 
three hours, or an electric flat-iron for 
fifteen minutes, or a luminous radiator 
for eight minutes, or a heating-pad 
for two hours, or a foot-warmer for 


THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT’S PERMISSION TO BUY MILK 


fifteen minutes, or a massage-machine 
for four hours, or a curling-iron once 
a day for two weeks, or a dentist’s 
drill for an hour and a half, or an 
electric piano-player for an hour, or 
vuleanize a patch on an automobile 
tire, or keep a big glue-pot hot for an 
hour, or brand electrically one hundred 
and fifty hams, or raise a passenger 
elevator five stories a minute, or raise 
two hundred and fifty gallons of water 
one hundred feet high, or raise ten tons 
twelve feet high in one minute. 








Farthest South 


Ushuaia is the most southerly town 
in the world; it lies in latitude 55 
south, and is only seventy miles from 
Cape Horn. As the capital of that part 
of Tierra del Fuego which belongs to 
the Argentine Republic, it prides it- 
self on being the residence of the Gov- 
ernor, and on possessing a wireless sta- 
tion, a fishing and canning company, 
several stores, a church and one hotel. 
It is also the penal settlement of Ar- 
gentina; in the large building at the 
back of the town there are over 1000 
men imprisoned for terms varying from 
five years to a lifetime. 

Mount Olivia, which is 4600 feet high 
and the highest mountain in the island, 
overlooks the town; it is never entire- 
ly free of snow. For eight months in 
the year a hard sheet of ice covers the 
ground, on which the only vehicles to 
be seen are sleighs. 

















SEVENTY MILES FROM CAPE HORN, THE 


MOST SOUTHERLY TOWN IN THE WORLD 
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HICHEVER way you look at it, the Seal of Ap- 
proval placed upon Royal Baking Powder by 
eminent chemists, physicians and food experts spells | 
S-E-C-U-R-I-T-Y. Security for your family who eat 
the cakes and biscuits you prepare. Security from alum, 
from lime phosphate, from all unwholesome residues in 
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the food. Royal Baking Powder, made from pure, grape 
Cream of Tartar, is the most satisfying of all baking 
' powders because of its wholesome properties, which 
render the food healthful, appetizing and digestible. Pure 
food laws generally require that the ingredients shall be 
clearly indicated on the label. Study the label carefully. 
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THE SPELL OF GREED 
In the great revival of nationalist 
literatures like the Irish and the Welsh, 
the work of David Pinski in the racial 
interpretation of the Jews is deserving 
of more than passing attention. Aside 
from the literary standpoint even, The 
Treasure, his first play to be translated 
from the Yiddish into English, ranks 
high in dramatic quality, as is attested 
by its production in Berlin by Max Rein- 
hardt, where it was acclaimed by no 
less a critic than Prof. Paul Schlenther. 
Harsh and bitter as is Pinski’s study 
of first a family and then a whole vil- 
lage in the Russian pale, as it falls un- 
der the spell of greed for the mythical 
treasure found by the daughter of a 
gravedigger, there is more in it than 
the merely ethnic, the merely national. 
There is a deeper truth, reflecting 
man’s continual struggle for earthly 
possessions in order to gain freedom 
and flexibility for life. The touch of ro- 
mance added in the longing of the dow- 
erless Jewish girl to escape her lot, 
and be, if only for a day, the great 

lady, lends an additional charm. 
Admirably translated by Ludwig 
Lewisohn, The Treasure is a play that 
might well be staged in our spreading 
“little theaters,” that are doing so 

much to revivify an ancient art. 
The Treasure, by David Pinski. Huebsch. $1. 


RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP 


The relationship of the individual to 
government has been a most valuable 
index of human life. The increase of 
the proportion of mankind to be in- 
cluded in Aristotle’s class “political 
animal” is seen, both by advocates and 
opponents, to center in the possibilities 
and effects of responsibility. 

The New Citizenship, by Percy 
MacKaye, is the most definite evidence 
we have that the public recognition of 
entrance into citizenship is approach- 
ing the field of art. The persons in the 
ceremony include among many others 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
Wilson, whose most impressive words 
join with the folk dances, hymns and 
other life products of immigrants in a 
conscious effort to bring the sixth of 
our population not yet Americanized 
into the melting pot. 

But with its hospitable inclusiveness 
the state must recognize responsibility 
for new standards of fitness. Dr. God- 
dard’s pioneer work in feeble minded- 
ness takes on new significance in The 
Criminal Imbecile, a record of three 
murder trials in which tests of weak- 
ness of mind establish a new standard 
in criminal procedure. The right of the 
segregated to healthful occupation and 
“the pursuit of happiness” has its in- 
fluence in opening avenues of indus- 
trial occupation to others whose lives 
are fractional. The Work of Our Hands, 
by H. J. Hall, tells of productive occu- 
pation for invalids ana cripples accord- 
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ing to their ability to work, whether 
less than an hour or eight hours a day. 
There are many suggestions here of 
the possibilities of the “work cure” as 
a means of keeping one’s numerator 
up to par. 

Dr. Steiner, in Introducing the 
American Spirit, personally conducts 
the skeptical Herr Director and the 
Frau Directorin thru New York City, 
Lake Mohonk, Chicago, the Mormon 
country and other representative sec- 
tions of America in an effort to in- 
terpret to them the Spirit of America. 
The. established citizen, as well, will 








TO READ ALOUD 


If one wishes to know what a 
flight in an airship over a battle line 
is like, let him read the first of Donn 
Byrne’s Stories Without Women. 
Then he will need no urging to those 
that follow. 

Hearst. $1.25. 


English society stories mostly, 
meant to be ironic and just amusing 
and succeeding pretty well, fill Off 
Sandy Hook, by Richard Dehan. 

Stokes. $1.25. 


The Book of Wonder, by Lord 
Dusany, reprints bewildering grown- 
up nonsense tales from The Sketch 
and The Saturday Review. 


Boston: Luce. 


Scally, by Ian Hay, is English too, 
with a curate, an admirable instead 
of a timid one, and a nondescript dog 
remarkable for size and amiability, 
as main characters. 


Houghton, Mifflin. 75 cents. 


The real England of today is the 
theme of three delicately handled 
stories by H. Fielding-Hale in The 
Field of Honour, but the tale of the 
French bell-ringer is as good as that 
of the old English soldier. 


Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. 


What a pity Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews could not let the fine 
idea of The Three Things lie long 
enough to ripen and gather form and 
lose some superfluous sentiment so 
that it might the better have stood 
beside her other deservedly popular 
little stories. 


Boston: Little, Brown. 50 cents. 


New England as the story tellers’ 
mine is not quite worked out and 
Dorothy Donnell Calhoun has found 
some pleasant and characteristic and 
amusing people and incidents to re- 
cord in Blue Gingham Folk. 


Abingdon Press. 75 cents. 


Blessed be the writer who can 
make men laugh! Men certainly do 
laugh over Speaking of Operations, 
by Irwin S. Cobb. Women laugh too, 
but less unrestrainedly. This is evi- 
dently a “man’s story.” 

ran. 50 cents. 


Elizabeth Woodbridge’s humor is 
quieter, but there is very excellent 
humor to be found in the “simple 
life’ described in More Jonathan Pa- 
pers, and there is charm in the out- 
of-door world in which the writer and 
the fisherman spend their holidays. 

Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 




















find an enlargement of his own Amer- 
ican spirit in these skilfully organized 
studies of the meaning of our life. 
C. S. Cooper’s American Ideals,~per- 
haps not intentionally, shows us the 
more adolescent and rhetorical Amer- 
ica to which we so easily shut our eyes. 
The Open Forum Movement has had 
a most striking demonstration in Ford 
Hall at Boston. Democracy in the Mak- 
ing, by G. W. Cole, is the account of 
its work. What has been accomplished 
in ten years is uniquely shown in sec- 
tion three, where brief sketches are 
given of sixteen representative “Ford 
Hall Folks.” 


The New Citizenship, a Civic Ritual Devised 
for Places of Public Meeting in America, by 
Percy MacKaye. Macmillan. 50 cents. The 
Criminal Imbecile, by Henry Herbert God- 
dard. Macmillan. $1.50. The Work of Our 
Hands, by H. J. Hall, M.D., and Mertice M. C. 
Buck. Moffatt, Yard. $1.50. Introducing the 
American Spirit, by Edward A. Steiner. Revell. 
$1. American Ideals, by Clayton Sedgwick 
Cooper. Doubleday, Page. $1. Democracy in the 
Making—Ford Hall and the Open Forum Move- 
ment, George W. Coleman, ed. Boston: Little, 
Brown. $1.50. 


BUILDING A HOUSE 


Harold Donaldson Eberlein has made 
an admirable book in The Architecture 
of Colonial America. He considers the 
early Dutch and Swedish types; the 
English of New England and of the 
South; the Georgian; the classic re 
vival; the church buildings, with some 
account of materials and of the early 
architects. Many of the excellent pho- 
tographs with which the book is very 
fully illustrated were taken by Mary 
A. Northend, whose Remodeled Farm 
Houses with its pictures of “before and 
after” are warranted to tempt any 
reader to the purchase of a few gray 
shingles and a fireplace. These farm- 
houses are all in Massachusetts and all 
homelike, but one feels that one has 
stepped suddenly from the home into 
the palace when one opens Porter Gar- 
nett’s Stately Homes of California. Per- 
haps these magnificent residences are 
yet too new to fit into the landscape 
or look used or usable. The color prints 
from the Sunset Magazine, however, 
are attractive. 


Architecture of Colonial America, by Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein. $2.50. Remodeled Farm- 
houses, by Mary A. Northend. $5. Stately 
Homes of California, by Porter Garnett. $2.50. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE 

In her new book, the only likeness to 
the Zona Gale the public knows is the 
title, Heart’s Kindred. It opens with 
realistic scenes in a miner’s hut and the 
saloon of a western town where blood- 
letting, both of animals and men, seems 
a bit exaggerated till one realizes that 
one is reading not a novel but a tract. 
The reader suspects this on finding him- 
self in the midst of a Chicago mass 
meeting called to urge our entering the 
war, and is sure of it when, hustled on 
with the characters to Washington, he 
attends the Woman’s Peace Meeting 
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Prove the Cadillac to yourself; then ask— 


“Where is there another such Motor Car?” 








ISMISS from your mind, for the 
moment, the new charms which the 
Cadillac eight-cylinder engine has con- 
tributed to motoring. 
Dismiss from your mind its wonderful 
smoothness—its swift acceleration—its 
remarkable flexibility—its marvelous ac- 
tivity —its unusual hill-climbing powers 
—its incomparable roadability—its su- 
perb luxury. 
When you have dismissed these, then 
direct your thoughts in other channels— 
toward other factors which may make or 
unmake your physical comfort and your 
mental ease. 
First, simply sit in the Cadillac. 
Observe the depth of upholstery—how 
you recline in the seats as you doin your 
favorite arm chair at home. Your posi- 
tion is one of rest and repose. 
Then ride in the Cadillac—and ride in 
other cars which aspire to share its 
prestige. 
But be not content with merely riding. 
Sit behind the wheel and drive the 
Cadillac yourself. 
Then drive other cars. 
Then drive the Cadillac again. 
Do not confine your comparisons to short 
drives over smooth roads. 
Takethe bad roads—the worse the better. 
Drive through sand and mud, hard roads 
and soft roads, up hill and down dale. 
Observe, first, how much more softly the 
Cadillac clutch engages and how much 
more smoothly the car glides into motion. 
Observe how much more easily you re- 
lease the clutch, how much more easily 
you shift into “second” —then into “high.” 
Depress the accelerator and observe how 
much more quickly the Cadillac responds 
—no hesitation, no “loginess,” but an 
instantaneous “get-away.” 


You come to a bad stretch of road, with 
irregular, weaving wheel tracks. Observe 
how much more easily the Cadillac is 
controlled—how it holds the road. 
Observe how much more easily you.turn 
the corners. No abnormal strength re- 
quired to guide the car—just a gentle 
influencing of the steering wheel. 

And then, the breaks. Observe how 
much more easily those of the Cadillac 
are applied. No straining of the muscles, 
no delay in the effectiveness—just a 
gentle pressure of your foot and the 
brakes are “‘on”—lightly or firmly as the 
conditions demand. 

Remember, that upon the ease and sure- 
ness in handling, the steering and the 
braking, your safety depends—regard- 
less of whether you drive your own car 
or employ a chauffeur. 

Observe that in the Cadillac, a sense of 
velvet Softness characterizes every mo- 
tion of the car and every action in its 
operation. 

Observe that after a long drive, you have 
no feeling of fatigue, but in its place— 
one of intense exhilaration. 

Now, recall the thoughts we asked you to 
dismiss— the wonderful smoothness— the 
swift acceleration—the remarkable flex- 
ibility—the marvelous activity —the un- 
usual hill climbing powers—the incom- 
parable roadability—the superb luxury. 


Add to these the things which you have 
demonstrated to yourself—the extreme 
ease of operation and control—the ab- 
sence of fatigue. 

Add to these the Cadillac’s reputation 
for long life, for constant, for enduring 
and for dependable service. 

Then ask yourself :— 


“Where is there another such motor 
car?” 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Four passenger 
Coupe, $2800 Five passenger Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600. 
Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. ; 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 





ORGANIZED 1853 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 


@ Automobile, Commissions, Hail, Marine 
(Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Windstorm. 

@ Every policy issued by “THE HOME 
OF NEW YORK” is backed by the 
largest cash assets of any Fire Insurance 
company in America. 

@ Fully equipped for the Best of SERV- 
ICE to Policyholders, Agents and 
Brokers. 


CONFLAGRATION PROOF 





























CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,178,094.82 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 

and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations, 

EDWARD W. SHELDON. President 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY HENRY W. de FOREST 
EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MIL CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 

EGERTON L. WINTHROP 


GEORGE L. RIVES WILLIAM SLOANE 

















and hears by way of speeches quota- 
tions from various women writers. 
There are two difficulties with such 
a composition, the first is that writ- 
ers equal to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
and “Lay Down Your Arms” are 
more rare than poets. To be effective 
one’s story must grow out of the cause, 
not be dragged across the continent by 
the hair of the head in order to meet 
its topic. The other, in this particular 
case, is that however dreadful be the 
killing of men, before men can be per- 
suaded to give up arms as a final re- 
sort, they -must be shown at least that 
the teacher of the new way sees the 
necessity of some forcible settling of 
essential differences between nations. 
That it is our business to find this same 
road to peace now while this horrible 
slaughter is before our eyes is the 
solemn belief of all the laborers for 
international agreement, but the cause 
is to be forwarded only by a frank ad- 
mission of all the difficulties. To one 
facing these “Killin’ is killin’” is 
not a convincing answer. 

Heart’s Kindred, by Zona Gale. Macmillan. $1.35. 








ROYALTY AND BRAINS 

Quite apart from the gossipy inani- 
ties that make up most court memoirs 
is the clever and interesting volume of 
the Infanta Eulalia, the aunt of the 
King of Spain. Altho primarily an in- 
timate, vivid glimpse of European roy- 
alty, and the home life of palace pris- 
oners, it is even more the autobiogra- 
phy of a princess and her fight for the 
birthright of any free, normal and in- 
telligent human being against caste 
and etiquet, systems designed to make 
of royalty nothing but mere figure- 
heads for the state. 

The exchange of a palace for a Nor- 
mandy cottage, of belief in the divin- 
ity of kings for belief in the democ- 
racy of men, would represent a great 
mental evolution for any man or wom- 
an; how much more for a descendant 
of the house of Bourbon, who sees “the 
world waking to the fact that the rule 
of money is no better than the rule 
of rank,” and who looks forward to the 
day “when the inequalities of property 
will have no more authority than the 
inequalities of rank to oppress man- 
kind.” Truly here is a case for the stu- 
dent of heredity and environment! 

Valuable as are the Infanta’s keen 
analyses of the Kaiser and the Czar, 
the fundamentals of whose complex 
and baffling characters she has come 
close to striking, equally so are the in- 
telligent and experienced observations 
of the causes of the present war, and 
its effect on the questions of armament, 
democracy, and prohibition in Europe 
when peace shall be restored. 


Court Life from Within, by H. R. H. Eulalia. 
Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 








A CYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC 


Mr. Arthur Elson seems to be as 
fond as James Russell Lowell pro- 
nounced himself to be of the full and de- 
scriptive title-page. That of his latest 
volume, keeping up the tradition of 
his earlier publications, reads: The 
Book of Musical Knowledge: The His- 
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tory, Technique, and Appreciation of 
Music, Together with Lives of the 
Great Composers, For Music Lovers, 
Students and Teachers. And this epi- 
tomizes fairly well the contents of a 
bulky octavo, constituting a systematic 
cyclopedia of music designed for popu- 
lar use and planned with a view to 
placing before the general reader the 
main facts that will enable him to ap- 
preciate music intelligently. In his bio- 
graphical and critical accounts of fa- 
mous music-makers the author follows 
the beaten paths. There is a well-writ- 
ten and readable sketch of the develop- 
ment of music. Several chapters are 
devoted to the elucidation of musical 
form. Several others deal with the 
various instruments. The author also 
touches on orchestration, conducting, 
and acoustics; and with the aid of dia- 
grams in notation tells how to read 
music. An appendix lists the more im- 
portant musical terms, and outlines, 
with bibliographical references, a more 
extended course of study. 


The Book of Musical Knowledge, by Arthur 
Elson. Houghton, Mifflin. $3.50. 





















esources plus promotion. 


For half a century and more— 


ever since the first locomotive poked its 
| nose west of the Missouri River—this railroad has 
| worked continuously for the development of the 
| territory which it serves. 
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HOW TO START LIFE 

To bridge the gap properly between ] 
the school and the working life and to | This fact is important to every man or woman who con- 
launch successfully the youth upon his templates moving to a younger, roomier part of the coun- 

| 





natural vocation is the problem to be try. The great advantage of living in a new community 
solved by vocational instruction and 


guidance. Meyer Bloomfield, director 
of the Vocation Bureau of Boston, con- 
tributes some valuable help in solving 
the difficulties involved in this task in 
his Youth, School, and Vocation. He 
discusses the waste and inefficiency in- 
herent in the present lack of system, 


| lies in the country’s growth and the rise of values. The 
best guarantees of this growth are the region itself—plus 
| intelligent promotion. 


Nature has attended to the resources of the West and 
Northwest—the Union Pacific System has helped com- 
mercial bodies, state officials and groups of citizens in the 


the value of suitable instruction during quick and solid development of Nebraska, Kansas, Col- 

school life, and the efficacy of well or- orado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washington. 

ganized vocation bureaus. The example ; ° 

and methods of Germany and England Farmers, bankers, merchants—all who live along the line 

are carefully reviewed and are made to of the Union Pacific System—will tell you that this rail- 

contribute many suggestions and plans. road stands behind them and helps to guarantee their 
In a larger volume Dr. Bloomfield future. 


has brought together from many 

sources a number of addresses and 

papers bearing on various aspects of UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM 
vocational work. These Readings in Joins East and West with a Boulevard of Steel 
Vocational Guidance are by such well- 
known educators and workers as ex- GERRIT FORT, P. T. M., 
President Eliot, Dean Keppel, Profes- Union Pacific System 

sor Hanus, C. A. Prosser and Dr. Chicago, Ill. 

Charles R. Richards. Almost every , 
phase of the subject is treated in these 
two volumes, which make no other 
claim than to put into our educational | | | I Tl 
and social system the fullest measure nn wt I UL iM il 
of common sense in the interest of effi- 


aa teen on tig life work, and in- P | N E T R E E | N N 






































LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 
Youth, School, and Vocation, by M Bloom- } M : ‘ ‘ 
field. Houghton, Mifiin.. $1.26. lentes te ocono anor | An exceptional place for Autumn, Winter 

Cee ss. Guidance, Meyer Bloomfield, ed. ae em ase. ten Veen | and Early Spring. Now open. 

Abert A. Le Roy, Prop. 
WHAT AILS OUR STAGE? (Pocono Summit Station, D. L. & W. R. R.) oan on ae 
When it was announced that Prof. T 
; : ° e Hy »—t ke i Best 
H. Dickinson, who prepared the useful Pe. 7 Pc ig eg | Service to JACKSONVILLE 
“ 2 . | 

anthology, Chief Contemporary Dram- That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a one to” - BOSTON - - - Rout OD 
atists,” was about to issue a new book fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, ||| $24.40 - NEW YORK — .- - 843.30 
on the theater, it was our hope that in with the “Quakers at the Manor,’’com- ||| 820.00 - BALTIMORE - - $35.00 
it he would take a more definite atti- fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis Including meals an‘i stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Best 
tude regarding contemporary dram- | | 24 garage; no bar or dancing. | Ar ee ea 
atists. Instead of which s be Merchants and Miners T: . Co. 
thor of a treatise on a on a J. W. HURLEY, Manager W. P. Turner, G. P.A. Baltimore, Md. 
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THE BROWN BADGE 
OF WELL-BEING 


“ Big” business executives, harried and strained to the point 
of mental and physical exhaustion, are sent each winter by their 
physicians to NASSAU-BAHAMAS. But the truly “big” man 
does not wait to be sent. He knows that the way to success 
lies along the path perfect mental and physical well-being have 
blazed. 


In Nassau you see him basking in the sunshine from his veranda chair; 
“exploring”’ the island by carriage and motor; bathing, sailing, fishing, golf- 
ing, out-of-doors always, and acquiring in a’ hundred delightful ways, the 
‘brown badge of well-being.”’ 


Your copy of ““NASSAU-BAHAMAS” 


will be mailed upon request 


BAHAMAS GOVERNMENT AGENT 
450 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 























Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


GheGLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs “Cure’’ and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


The treatment methods, 
Treatments are given under the 


from having first introduced into this country the Schott treatment for heart disease. 
and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 
) direction of physicians. Two of the Drinking Springs are highly Radioactive. 


THE BATHS Sie 


AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER O 
any other American Spring known, For the treatment of hasenotien Gout, Diabetes, Obesity, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia, Anaemia, Diseases of the Digestive System and Liver, Heart and Circulatory System, 


oe FROM BR 
WATE 


Kidney Diseases, and Disorders of the Nervous System, we offer advantages unsu in this 
country or Europe. 
Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing exercise. Well- 


kept Golf Course. Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf. Music, Dancing. 
_oF Tiastrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters of Bad 
Nauh but about five times as strong. THE RADIUM 
MANATION FROM BRINE SPRING NO. 2 


+ of nearly three times as much as 











THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. 1, THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects, home com- 
torts. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M. D. 


ROUND 


THE WORLD TOURS 
The Best Regular Services to 
PHILIP. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
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American Drama, wherein he attempts 
to analyze the conditions confronting 
the theater at the present time, and to 
show what the theater will be in the 
future, subject to the demands of social 
democracy. The book is highly specu- 
lative in most of its chapters, altho it 
does enter into specific discussion of 
the festival and the pageant as forms 
likely to satisfy the instincts of the 
crowd. Professor Dickinson is the first 
of the younger men interested in the 
theater today, who has approached the 
subject in the spirit Lessing ap- 
proached the State Theater of Ger- 
many. It is encouraging to hear a voice 
clamoring in the wilderness for critical 
standards in the theater, and tho we 
believe that Professor Dickinson very 
often blinds himself to theatrical con- 
ditions as they actually are, there is 
much suggestive material in his anal- 
ysis of the life stuff out of which he 
believes American drama of the future 
is to be evolved. We agree with his 
point of view that the present theater 
has suffered because of fictitious val- 
ues. 

Fanny Cannon, the author of Writ- 
ing and Selling a Play, has had prac- 
tical experience in different phases of 
theater work, and advises the novice 
from the standpoint of the commercial 
manager. She warns the beginner as to 
the things not to be done, and pleads 
for a thoro understanding of the tech- 
nic of the drama before the inexperi- 
enced writer attempts the dialog form. 
Altogether, this is a very practical 
little manual, which fills an immediate 
need. 


The Case of the American Drama, by T. H. 
Dickinson. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.50. Writing 
one Selling a Play, by Fanny Cannon. Holt. 
1.50. 








LITTLE FOLKS’ RIMES 
Sandman Time, by Ilsien Nathalie Gay- 
lord. A half dozen delicate little poems of 
childhood that should set well to music 
as lullabies. 
Boston: Badger. $1. 


Bears in Mother Goose-Land. The new 
lines are by Hannah Rion, the old by 
Mother Goose herself, droll pictures of 
bears and lots of other friendly beasts, 
besides the map of Mother Goose-Land, 
are by Frank Ver Beck. 

Doran. $2. 


A Child’s Stamp Book of Old Verses. A 
dozen or more favorite verses to be illus- 
trated by pasting in a set of artistic poster 
pictures, by Jessie Wilcox Smith, which 
comes with the book. 

Duffield. 50 cents. 








FAIRY TALES 
Really Truly Fairy Stories, by Helen 
G. Woodruff, tell of the happy, tricksey, 
kindly fairies of rainbow and dream, and 
winter, of star and spray and forest, and of 
Sylvia herself, who knew them all. 


Doran. $1. 


The For That Wanted Nine Golden 
Tails, by Kathleen Gray Nelson, is an en- 
tertaining story of a worldly-minded fox 
who dwelt in the woods with many other 
wild creatures less foolish than himself. 


New York: Devin-Adair. $1. 


Stories Told to Children, by Michael 
Fairless, are as delightful as’ one would 
expect from the author of “The Road 
Mender.” From the Dreadful Griffin and 
gentle Tinkle Tinkle they are all worth 
knowing. 

Stokes. $2. 
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STORIES FOR GIRLS 
Jean Cabot at the House with the Blue 
Shutters, by Gertrude Fisher Scott, is the 
last of a popular series, and ends as such 
always do, with a romance. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1. 


Lotta Embury’s Career, by Elia W. 
Peattie, is a good story of a girl who 
couldn’t be a musician, but could make a 
success of her father’s little store. 

Houghton, Mifflin. $1. 


The Three Gays, by Ethel C. Brown. 
For the holidays the Gay family went back 
to their grandfather’s farm, where they 
cooked the Christmas dinner in the brick 
oven, had a live Christmas tree out in the 

. snow, and did many jolly things that city 
boys and girls can never do. 
Philadelphia: Penn. Pub. Co. 80 cents. 


Polly Comes to Woodbine, by George 
Ethelbert Walsh. Polly came from a chil- 
dren’s home and Polly was blind. What 
happened to her, and what happened thru 
her to Jethro and anxious Miranda, make 
a happy story. 

Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. $1. 








BOYS’ BOOKS 
The Fwisted Skein, by Ralph D. Paine. 
A well-written story of Yale undergraduate 
life, dealing largely in athletics. The hero 
is an earnest, studious young fellow work- 
ing his way thru college. The episode with 
“the wrong sort of a girl” and the threat- 
ened blackmail suit is inappropriate in a 
boys’ book 
Scribner. $1.35. 


In Camp on Bass Island, by Paul G. 
Tomlinson. “Instantly all was confusion. 
Every one was immediately wide awake and 
on his feet.” And so on. Four boys camp- 
ing in the Thousand Islands—fishing— 
swimming — “‘fire!’’"—a___hermit’s cave. 
About 300 pages of literary light-lunch. 

Scribner. $1.25. 


Arlo, by Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. A 
simply and gracefully told little novel for 
little readers. A little boy, exiled from a 
dukedom, wanders for some years thru the 
country, finally to discover that his own 
father has become the reigning duke, and 
the memory of a song brings him home to 
his true parents. 

Riverdale Press. $1. 


The Fur Trail Adventurers, by Dillon 
Wallace, Big game hunting, exploring, 
snowshoeing, camping and kindred adven- 
ture in the snow-covered Thunder Bay 
District. Phil Porter, the hero, is the usual 
exaggerated superboy, who accomplishes 
wonders in bravery, skill and resourceful- 
ness, so popular in this class of fiction. 

Chicago: McClurg. $1.25. 


Sandy’s Pal, by Gardner Hunting. The 
story of a friendship between a boy who 
had everything and a boy who had nothing. 
Wholesome and democratic in tone. 

Harper. $1.25. 


The White Caravan, by W. E. Cule. A 
charming and tenderly told tale of a 
little English boy stolen from his beautiful 
home and who suffers loss of memory, which 
is restored to him when, after many adven- 
tures, he is returned to his family. It will 
appeal strongly to children of from ten to 
thirteen years. Dutton. $1.35. 


The Lost Prince, by Frances Hodgson 
Surnett. A romantic and stirring tale for 
boys of a manly young royal exile from a 
Balkan country called “Samavia” and 
founded on an old Serbian legend of a 
young prince restored to the throne after 
500 years’ exile of his dynasty. 

Centurx. $1.35. 


The Swiss Family Robinson. A simpli- 
fied form of this children’s classic, clearly 
printed and well illustrated. It is made 
readable for younger chiidren by the omis- 
sion of the long and tedious disquisitions 
and moralizations. 


A Real Gift 


Jora 
Real Man 


A Great Xmas Gift! 
No man has too many razors 


Every self-respecting man shaves himself !— 
but he wants to do it with a real razor—not a 
hoe! And he wants the safety element too! The 
' DeVine Razor is absolutely the only razor which com- 

bines safety with the smooth, powerful, sliding stroke of the old-fashoned razor. 

Not only that but the DeVine has a complete caretaking outfit, including hone, strop. 
permanent hollow ground double edged blade, with silver safety guard—all in handsome 
Russia leather case !—a beautiful Christmas package. 






















Remember—no loose blades to buy or bother with and no intricate parts to clean. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic users endorse it because anyone who can spread butter can take care 
of the DeVine! You don’t have to learn—you just shave—easily, quickly and comfortable. 


And this is a lifetime present—always a pleasant reminder of the giver. = 
And the price—would be cheap at double—compared with other razors. Our price = 
$5.00 prepaid. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. If you don't say it's the greatest = 
value ever offered we'll cheerfully refund your money, = 
. . . = 
Act quickly! Christmas is close at hand = 
cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Pin a five dollar bill to this coupon and the | 
DeVine comes by return mail. It will reach 5 T 
D 
you before Xmas. 


DeVine Safety Razor Co. 


608 S. Dearborn Street 
Dept. 28 


Dealers—Write us for the agency in your 1 Address 


he DeVine Razor Co., 

ept. 28, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Attached find $5.00 for DeVine Shaving Outfit as 1 

| described in The Independent. I understand the out- 1 
fit is guaranteed, and my money will be returned un- 

I less I find it absolutely satisfactory. 


Chicago , 





Dr ipa fname : 
have dealers. tee eee ee ee 
JAMAICA. B. W. 1 [MONEY RAISED "nasavnsa® 


FOR RENT.—Furnished Bungalow for the 
season, January to May. Beautifully situated, 
overlooking the Caribbean Sea, on private grounds 
of a winter resident. Address 790 Prospect St., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Leaders provided for short-term campaigns. All 
forms of financial movements for institutions. 
Colleges and Hospitals engineered. Financial 
managers supplied. Ample references given. 


WILBOR A. BOWEN, 62 West 102d Street, New York 











This Little Device 
InMy Living Room 
~, Eliminates All 


THE WONDERFUL 


Weatherometer 





Forecasts the Weather, Hours in Advance ’ é Dam a R| Senet 
Your Own Private D P d 3. 
Weather Bur- A | ru ger yY & 
eau at Homefor Uncertainty 
Reduced from - . 
$3.00 


“1 Simply Couldn’t Get 
Along Without It’’— 


Is the never failing expression and endorsement of every 
woman who enjoys the home comfort afforded by the accurate 
temperature control of 


Tf IN NEAPOLIS” 
EAT REGULATOR 


The very heart of the heating plant. Relieves one of all care 
and worry and makes the perfect heating of the home an 


A Reliable Barometer 
An Accurate 
ermometer 
Actual Size 13 
Inches High 








Will save you money 
and time. This instru- 
ment is absolutely in- 
dispensable to the 
automobile owner, fish- 


erman, farmer, to the easy matter. 














sa ZO : The time attachment enables one to secure a 
business en, shipper, change of temperature at any pre-determined 
in fact no home is com- hour. For example, the indicator is set for 60 


degrees during the sleeping hours and the time 
attachment arranged for a change of temperature 
atsay 7A.M. At exactly the hour designated the 
indicator automatically and silently moves to 70 
and the rooms are warm at the time of arising. 
Saves fuel and many steps. Insures comfort and 
health. 

**Minneapolis’’ has been the standard for 
Over 30 years. Used with any heating plant—old 
or new—hot water, hot air, steam, vapor or 
vacuum—coal or gas. 

Sold and installed by the heating trade every- 


plete without the— 


Weatherometer 


Will send C. O. D. (10 
cents extra) or you 
may enclose $1.00 bill 
or money order. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 





WITHINGTON where. Guaranteed satisfactory. Send for 
INSTRUMENT co. — models, explains details, gives 
618 Mallers Bldg. Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Dept. 99 Chicago 2775 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Ginn. 50 cents. 
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YAMANAKA & CO. 
254 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


LONDON 
SHANGHAI 


OSAKA 


KIOTO 
PEKING 


BOSTON 





FLOWER DISHES for 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


RTISTIC flower dishes in 
famous crackle ware, plain 
white porcelain and bronze in 


many odd shapes. 

















[HEALEY & CO.' 





Having perfected the Electric Vehi- 
cle in the application of a spiral trans- 
mission, connected with an Edison 
battery, as proven in the several runs 
to Philadelphia. 


102 MILES ON A SINGLE 
CHARGE OF ELECTRICITY 


with a luxuriously appointed Brougham, as 
illustrated, weighing, with passengers, 3,840 
pounds, feel justified in claiming 

THE PERFECT CITY VEHICLE 
Free from smoke and disagreeable odors. 
Simple in operation, silent, economical. The 


result of years of study; protected by several 
mechanical patents. 


BROADWAY, Fifty-First St. and Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK 














WANTED by a gentlewoman of ma- 


ture years, an engagement 
as a Companion. Has a pleasing voice and used 
to reading aloud. Has a cheerful disposition— 
has been around the world and knows how to 
travel. Could care for social or other corre- 
spondence and is familiar with business—bank 
methods, etc. Reply stating requirements, re- 
inuneration, ete., to “A. M.,”” care Independent. 








The Master of the World, by Jules 
Verne. An attractive reprint of one of this 
prophetic writers last and most imagin- 
ative books and companion volume to 
his aeroplane-prediction romance “Robin 
the Conqueror.” In this story, the scenes 
of which are laid in America, there is a ma- 
chine, a sort of hydro-aeroplane, “The Ter- 
rible,” that travels on the land like an 
automobile, under the water like a sub- 
marine, on the surface like a motor boat 
and in the air like an aeroplane. 


Philadelphia: Lippincott. $1. 


The Lion Hunter, by Rousleyn Gordon- 
Cumming, is the breezy, picturesque and 
vivid descriptions of a Scotch sportsman 
hunting big game in the heart of wildest 
Africa three-quarters of a century ago, 
when Livingston and Du Chaillu we-e al- 
most the only other white men who had 
braved those dangers. With crude, smooth 
bore guns and a small native following the 
author certainly accomplished wonders. 
The country was teeming with game and 
his adventures were thrilling and varied, 
Tho at times his sportsmanship would not 
measure up to modern ethics, his ingen- 
uousness and simple honesty are appealing 
and the book is refreshing and delightful 


Outing. $1. 


American Boy’s Book of Bugs, Butter- 
flies and Beetles, by Dan Beard. The author 
has given more wholesome, practical infor- 
mation on sports, mechanics and out-of- 
door life to boys than probably any other 
American writer. And he knows exactly 
how to interest them, what to emphasize 
and what to omit. He reaches his juvenile 
audience most effectively. In this book he 
tells how to collect and why, how to care 
for collections and then gives definite and 
accurate descriptions of the different spe- 
cies of insects. The book is well illustrated 
with sketches and diagrams and as prac- 
tical as it is interesting. 


Philadelphia: Lippincott. $2. 


The Book of the Thin, Red Line, by 
Henry Newbold. A timely and stirring book 
for older boys—stories of real military ad- 
ventures by real men who won distinction 
and high command by their heroism and 
gallantry in action. There are six stories, 
the scenes in India, in Europe andeone in 
our Civil War with Stonewall Jackson. 
The book is admirably illustrated with full- 
page color plates. 

Longmans, Green. $1.50. 


Thomas A. Edison, by Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler, is a sprightly, anecdotal and de- 
scriptive account of the great inventor's 
life and work, with untechnical explana- 
tions of his greatest mechanical discov- 
eries,. 

Macmillan. 50 cents. 


Great Authors in Their Youth, by Maude 
M. Frank. Scott, Stevenson, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Browning, Barrett, Tennyson, 
Bronté, Lamb, Austen and Ruskin re- 
vealed as children, with brief accounts of 
their liomes and early associations. 


Holt. $1.25. 


FOLK WHO WRITE 


It almost shakes one’s faith in the news- 
papers to find that after all our obedient 
pains to rime Oliver Onions with lions ac- 
cording to instructions imported from Eng- 
land, here comes his own announcement 
that his family pronounce it the “common 
or garden way”! 

For devotion to a loved pursuit it would 
be hard to match the life of Dr. Henri 


Fabre, who died last month in_ his 
little home in the Midi after a lifetime 
struggle with poverty and _ indifference. 


Darwin long ago recognized him, but he 
was eighty before his countrymen wakened 
to the fact that a great scientist was in 
their midst and saw to it that he should 
no longer dwell close to the edge of want. 

What a pity the stage-struck Alcott girls 
could not have foreseen the success of 
Little Women as a play and now the put- 
poo! on the boards of An Old Fashioned 
Girl. 


.a Box{ DURO SHIRTS 
= wear like iron 


Specializing on this box makes| 
_ possible this offer wv? DURO| 









rS 








yy -—~ Pe y- 
MONEY BACK 2320272505979 ene 
hirts free. They are made of fine white percale 

neat stripes of blue, blac 











THE STERLING MARK 
OF QUALITY IN 


THERMOMETERS 


A 
LY 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
" ROCHESTER NY. 
sor Taylor Thermometer fo 








ORT -STORY WRITING 
‘A course of forty lessons in the history, form strue- 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 





250-page ‘ree. address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
arguments, briefs for debates. Out- 
FACTS, io, literary, historical, . scientific 
and other material for club papers, orations, 


speeches and lectures. BUREAU OF RESEARCH, 
318 E. 5th St., New Albany, Ind. 





The Forty-Second 
Volume 

No other publication 

begins to iurnish the 


inspiration, instruction 


and tniormation ior 


Sunday School 
Teachers ane 
Scholars 


END P 


$1.00 NET $1.15 DELIVERED 


A. WILDE COMPANY 


120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


KRand-MeNally 


Bullding, Chicago 





Course 
Endo’ 
free of LL. B. conf 
prepare 3 you to poss a 4 canets soquives on bes —, 
—we ee to coach you free until successful. 
Complete Law Library Furnished if enroll no 


you iw. 
COMPLETE COURSE Written by Dr. 
IN PUBLIC SPEAKING FR EE groderies B. 
fessor Public Speaking in the College of the City of ‘Ni 
York, Editor Public Speaking Review, Publie Lecturer for 
ev rk of Educati 





writt test off tateolutely FREE to yoo. 
en—greatest offer out—a iy 
W-ite quick for free facts. Everything sent Free. _ 





LaSalle Extension University, Dept. F-200 Chicago, Ill. 
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PEBBLES 


Extra! Spain will not enter the war.— 
Syracuse Post Standard. 


Our own notion of a hard-luck story is 
the top one of a London house.—Columbia 
State. 


What has the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Useless Giving to say to the 
“Oscar IL?’—New Idea. 


There seem to be two sorts of neutral- 
ity—neutrality and Greek neutrality.— 
Kansas City Star. 


“Here’s a man advertises a lecture on 
‘The Panama Canal,’ illustrated with 
slides.”—-Chicago Herald. 


Any way, those trenches should give 
Europe a wonderful subway system after 
the war.—Columbia State. 


Half the time it’s a question whether the 
Canal is in Panama or Panama in the 
Canal.—New York Evening Telegram. 


Is any further proof needed that the 
Germans are in desperate straits? Berlin is 
manufacturing a substitute for beer.—New 
York Telegraph. 


It is predicted that at the end of this 
war Europe will be in a state of anarchy. 
That will be quite an improvement over 
present conditions. — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


Considering the effectiveness of the relief 
expeditions to Belgium and Serbia, nobody 
eould blame Greece and Rumania for de- 
manding the relief first—New York Even- 
ing Sun. 


Men of France, 
With hand on sword, 
Cease your turmoil, 
Buy a 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Dock Hocks, our blacksmith, went to the 
post office the other day without washing 
his hands, and accidentally cancelled sev- 
eral stamps the postmaster had on sale.— 
Hogwallon Kentuckian. 


The expenditures of the New York suf- 








OTE these mod- 
ern features: 


personal use. 
Visible writing, two color 





fragists in the recent campaign balance | 


the contributions to a cent. Apparently the 
non-voters can teach something to the 
voters.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


If the statement of that former Austrian 
consul is true that German and Austrian 
agents have spent since the beginning of 
the war from $30,000,000 to $40,000,000 
in this country on their spy system, some- 
body over there is getting terribly buncoed. 
—Wall Street Journal. 


A few days after a farmer had sold a pig 
to a neighbor, he chanced to pass his place 
and saw his little boy sitting on the edge 
of the pig pen, watching its new occupant. 

“How d’ye do, Johnny?” said he. “How’s 
your pig today?’ 

“Oh, pretty od, thank you,” 


replied the 
boy. 


“How’s all your folks?’’—Harper’s. 


EASILY SATISFIED 


At the time the accident occurred she 
was motoring with her cousin and had 
stept out of the car and was standing 
on the road when another car swept by, 
striking her. She received a compound frac- 
ture of the left thigh and two broken ribs 
on the left side. The attending physicians 
pronounce her condition satisfactory.—New 
York Times. 


The dull boy in the class unexpectedly 
distinguished himself in a recent history 
examination. The question ran: “How and 
when was slavery introduced into Amer- 
ica?” To this he replied: 

“No women had come over to the early 
Virginia colony. The planters wanted wives 
to help with the work. In 1619 the conges 
Company sent over a shipload of girls. 
planters gladly married them, and p Ro 
was introduced into America.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 








THE 
Folding Typewriter 
is used wherever business men travel, 
wherever newspaper correspondents are 
on the job—wherever army and navy 
men go—wherever there is much writing 
to do at home—wherever the modern 
efficiency idea has found a footing. You 
should own a Corona—the machine for 


Costs but $50, 


You can fold 
this typewriter 


Pack it in your grip; 
weighs only six pounds, and 
no matter where you go, you 
can always write neat, legi- 
ble letters and reports. 





TE 


Impression is everything, : 
so when you can't call per- : 
sonally, let your letter be 
your proxy. Create the 
most favorable impression 
by writing your letters on a 
Corona. 


teneeentine 


END FOR 
THIS BOOK 


“Proof of the Pudding "’ 
tells what the Corona is = 
actually doing for hundreds Z 
of firms and personal own- = 
ers—you'll recognize most 


TT 


of the names. 


carrying Also ask for booklet 























ribbon, universal keyboard, case included. No. 23. : 

back spacer, double car- 5 

riage release, mechanical P — S 

type guide, ball bearing Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N.Y. : 

luminum frame, 2 

ccakanin tr a te New York Chicago San Francisco London PROOF : 

= guages. Agencies throughout the World PUODING H 

Sun iinet TT ieeneonoeennens senennuenenns toenenenee VOVEOUCOPUDEDUUOPORCECEUEOROEDEOEDEOOOUOODEEOEOEOEOONE Kessuet 
wae THE PHOTOPLAY 

A 5 we course of twenty lessons in the Bronze Memorial Tablets 





play, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus hy} Avrnor. 25)-page catalogue Pann 

THE HOME i eg ee SCHOOL 

Leeds Department 1 Springfield, Mass. 










The University of Chicago 
HOME s.xiteo cc i 
STUDY  f.2sse3,i= 


tion by correspondence. 
24th Year U.ofC.(Din.M.), Chicago, [ll miscdolt Tower 





JNO. WILLIAMS, Ine., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


FOR XMAS-A TYPEWRITER: 


Look atthese bargains! Typewriters Rebuiltin 
our own F; and d for one year. 
Remingtons $20 4 $55 —+ $18 to $40 
aad $35 to $60 =©Royals $25 to 845] 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers $20 to $35 | 
, We have all makes. Send for catalog me 
"and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y. 



















Public teas 

Taught at es Sal pobis gpeak 

Yor eae er at ease se before any audi 
we trained bundreds of 


utes @ 
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MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words 
am, receives our careful consideration for 
BOOK issue. Readings absolutely necessary, 
no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 








Atwood Grapetruit 


Always in 
this wrapper 


As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety. 


Your dealer will supply it. 


























THE MARKET PLAC® 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 


























THE INVESTOR’S SERVICE 


The Independent is now offering a Service for Investors which will 
give personal attention to the desires of its subscribers for information 
in regard to investments of all kinds. We cannot of course decide for our 
readers where they should put their savings and will not undertake the 
responsibility of recommending specific securities to any individual. But 
we ask our readers to write to us frankly and this Department will give 
them by letter or thru the columns of The Independent such impartial 
information as may assist them in making a wise decision for themselves. 














THE YEAR IN FINANCE AND TRADE 
BY FRANK D. ROOT 


FINANCIAL EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT 


T the beginning of the present 
A year the Great War was five 

months old. In 1914 its weight 
had been added here to other influ- 
ences which were making the finan- 
cial and industrial record one of de- 
pression and restraint. When that 
year closed there were signs of com- 
ing improvement, but the situation 
was quite unsatisfactory. For exam- 
ple, in the great iron and steel in- 
dustry the output of pig iron had 
fallen in December to only a little 
more than 1,500,000 tons, and the 
net earnings of the Steel Corpora- 
tion in the December quarter were 
so inadequate (less than $11,000,000) 
that they yielded nothing for the 
common stock and only $700,000 for 
the dividend of $6,364,000 on the pre- 
ferred shares. The country’s steel 
mills were working at not more than 
60 per cent of their capacity and 
thousands of steel workmen were 
idle. Prices had averaged $2 per ton 
below those of 1913. The reduction 
of railroad earnings had been 61% 
per cent for gross and 8%, per cent 
for net, and the market prices of 
standard railroad shares had de- 
clined, the list showing considerable 
losses for the year. 

The number of failures had in- 
creased from 16,037 to 18,280,. and 
the liabilities from $272,000,000 to 
$358,000,000. The building industry 
showed a reduction of 9 per cent; 
gold exports had risen to $165,000,- 
000; the price of copper (13 cents) 
was restricting production, and the 
price of cotton was less than 8 cents 
a pound. 

But on the other hand, the crops 
had been large; it had not been 
found necessary to use the gold pool 
of $109,000,000 or the cotton pool of 
$135,000,000; the New York Stock 
Exchange, closed for several months, 
had been reopened on December 12, 


and an extraordinary increase of ex- 
ports, with a great excess of ship- 
ments over the imports received, was 
making a great trade credit in favor 
of the United States. 

Such a record and such a situation 
are in sharp contrast with our con- 
dition at the present time. Turning 


again to the iron and steel industry, 
we find that the output of pig iron 
has rapidly increased until the rec- 
ord was broken in October, when 
3,125,491 tons were made. The steel 
mills have more work than they can 
do. They are rejecting orders. Prices 
are high. For several months past 
additions have been reported every 
week. The Steel Corporation’s net 
earnings have advanced from $12,- 
500,000 in the first quarter to $28,- 
000,000 in the second, and $38,500,- 
000 in the third. This probably fore- 
shadows restoration of the suspend- 
ed dividend on the common stock. 
Our exports have been so large 
that in the twelve months that ended 
with October they exceeded the im- 
ports by $1,626,886,000. During the 
last four months there has been an 
unprecedented volume of railroad 
freight traffic. At and near the ports 
there is a remarkable congestion of 
export freight. Several railroad com- 
panies are refusing to receive freight 









































COURSE OF RAILROAD STOCKS 
_ 1914 co 1915 

Net Close Net 
Open Close Change Open Highest Dec. 1 Change 

Atchison ....... 938% — % 93 111% 106 +13 
Balt. & Ohio.... 92% 68% —24% 68% 95% 98% ++24% 
CM, DORs weces 207 154 —53 155 194 179% +24% 
se. Chl 99% 86%  —13 87 98% 93% + 6% 

Northwestern ...128 122% — 5% 122 135% 132 +10 

Del. & Hud.....151 141% —9% 142 154% 151 +9 

Gt. Northern....126% 113 —13% 112% 128% 125% +413 
Ee 149% 130 —19% 130% 166% 161% +30% 
Mo., K. & Tex... 19% 8% —10% 8 15% 6% —1% 

OS 24% 7™% —17 1% 18% 4% —3 
N. Y. Central... 92% 84% — 8% 84% 104% 103 +18% 
North. Pac. ....109 99% —9% 100 117% 115% 415% 
Pennsylvania ....109% 104% — 5 104% 123 117% ++13% 
pO” eerere 168% 143% —24% 143 171% 161% 418% 
ae 88% 82 — 6% 81% 103% 100% +185 

We PS ee eewes 155% 116 —39% 115% 141% 187% m || 
WAR ORDER STOCKS a 

-——1914-—_, r 1915 ~\ 

Close Net 
Low High Open High Dec. 10 Change 

NN ais Scaleaieaes 19% 35% 7 49% 31 24 
Allis-Chalmers ...... 6 14% 25% 68% 59% + 34% 
Am. Car & Foundry... 42% 53% 44% 98 78% + 34% 
Am. Locomotive .. 20% 37% 23 74% 68% + 45% 
Am. Smelting ...... 50% 71% 56 101% 97% + 41% 
pO Ea ere 24% 38% 25 91% 85% + 60% 
Baldwin Locomotive... 38% 52% 40 154% 111% + 71% 
Beth. Steel ......... 29% 46% 46% 600 471 +425% 
Gen. Electric ...... 187% 150% 140% 185% 175% + 34% 

Gen. Motors ........ 37% 99 82 535 525 +443 
RR Fa ee 14% 15% 15% 92 74% + 58% 
ay Pee 40 52 44 70% 62% + 18% 

N. Y. Air Brake.... 58 69 59 164% 134 + 75 
Pressed Steel Car... 26% 46 3%3 78% 63% + 29% 
Studebaker ........ 20 36% 36 195 164% +128% 

Indus. Alcohol ...... 15 20 20 129% 121 +101 
the S. Steel ..... 48 67% 49 88% 86% + 37% 

= 
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Henry Clews &Co. 


BANKERS 
11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 BROAD ST. 


Members New York Stock 


Exchange 





Stocks and bonds bought 
and sold for investors, also 
carried on liberal terms. 


Banking Accounts re- 
ceived subject to check at 
sight. 


Interest paid on daily bal- 
ances. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Issued Available the World Over 








Brown Brothers & Co. 


New York, 59 Wall Street 


Philadelphia, 4th and Chestnut Sts. 


Boston, 60 State St. 


and ALEX. BROWN & SONS 


Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore. 


Members of the New York, Philadelphia, 


ALL CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRE. 
Boston and Baltimore Stock Exchanges. 





Executes Orders on Commission for Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Bonds, and 
all Investment Securities. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Arrangements made with Banks and Bankers in the United States, enabling 
them to Issue their own Drafts on Foreign Countries. 





Commercial Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Letters of Credit issued, available in all parts 


of the world, Also Travelers’ Cheques. 


Collections made on all points; Telegraphic Transfers of Money made between this Country 


and Europe. 


Deposit Accounts *of Banks, Bankers, Firms and Individuals received upon favorable terms, 
Certificates of Deposit bearing interest issued payable on demand or at a stated period. 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London 


MAIN OFFICE 
Founders Court, Lothbury, E. C. 





OFFICE FOR TRAVELLERS 
123 Pail Mall, S. W. 











BLAIR & (0), ||| Auzest Belmont & Co. || 7 E: MORGAN & CO. 
. BANKERS NEW YORK 
24 BROAD STREET No. 43 Exchange Place DREXEL & CO. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic and 
Foreign Bankers 


Investment Securities 


Travelers’ Letters of Credit 








AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travel- 
ers, available in all parts of the 
world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make 
Telegraphic Transfers to Europe, 
Cuba and the other West Indies, 
Mexico and California. 


Execute orders for the purchase 
and sale of Investment Securities. 

















Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 


























GIRARD TRUST (CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHARTERED 1836 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 





E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, Vice-President 
A. A. Mey KSON, Vice-President 
E. PAGE, Vice-President 
é “H. STUART RD, Treasurer 
S. W. MORRIS, Secretary 

















ESTABLISHED 1870 


DOMINICK & DOMINICK 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Telephone 
Rector 2020 














115 Broadway, New York 
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COURSE OF THE BOND 


MARKET 

Close 

Close, Dec. 9, 

1914 1915 

Government 4s ....108% 110 
Panama Canal 3s... 99% 101% 
Atchison gen. 4s.... 91% 94% 
B. & O. gold 4s..... 89% 91% 

N. J. Centr. 5s..... 112% 116 
Burlington 4s ..... 89% 94% 
St. Paul gen. 4s.... 89% 92% 
Northwestern gen. 4s 89% 95% 

<4} Terr 15 79 

N. Y. Cent. deb 4s.. 88 92 
Te, FOR GE cncsccue Oe 93% 
Penn. cons. 4s...... 98% 99% 

Reading gen. 4s.... 93% 95 
So. Pac. conv. 4s... 83% 89% 
Union Pac. 4s...... 94% 97% 
Interboro 5s ...... 96% 99% 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 4s.. 86% 91% 
N. Y. Teleph. 4%s.. 95 98% 

U. S. Steel 5s...... 100 104 




















1913.. 
1914.. 


Jan. . 
April 
. ee 


July .. 
Aug. 


i are 
Nov. . 


Feb. ... 
March . 
.. 21,022,930 


June ... 
. 14,371,633 
.. 20,432,350 
Sept. ... 


STOCK EXCHANGE TRANS- 


ACTIONS 


Shares, 


1915 


5,076,210 © 


4,383,449 
7,862,308 


12,581,040 
11,004,042 


18,399,286 


26,678,953. 
- 17,634,270 


Bonds, 


number par value 
1909. .214,632,194 $1,317,291,000 
1910. .164,150,061 
1911. .127,207,258 
1912, .181,128,425 
83,470,693 
47,900,568 


634,722,850 
890,210,100 
675,213,500 
501,571,020 
461,526,600 


$57,100,500 
43,842,500 
63,214,500 
110,359,500 
64,284,200 
57,957,000 
55,535,500 
72,253,000 
80,741,000 
105,191,500 
130,088,500 





11 mos..159,446,471 $840,576,200 


STEEL CORPORATION’S NET EARNINGS, BY QUARTERS 


1915 1914 1913 1912 
First ...ccccces $12,458,159 $17,994,351 $34,426,801 $17,826,973 
Second ....... 27,950,055 20,457,596 41,219,813 25,102,265 
MED ccsecvs -»» 38,718,644 22,276,002 38,450,400 30,063,512 
Fourth 20. Bnevinwns 10,933,170 23,084,331 35,185,557 











$71,661,149 


$137,181,345 $108,178,307 














for ocean shipment. Market prices of 
railroad shares show gains of from 
ten to twenty points. In the prices 
of the shares of manufacturing com- 
panies that are working on war or- 
ders the gains have been extraordi- 
nary and amazing. Business on the 
New York Stock Exchange has risen 
from only 5,000,000 shares in Janu- 
ary to an average of nearly 21,000,- 
000 in the four months ending with 
November. Copper at 20 cents, in- 
stead of 13, has stimulated produc- 
tion and increased mining companies’ 
dividends. The price of cotton has 
risen from 734 to 124% cents a pound. 
Gold imports of $326,000,000 have 
succeeded exports of $165,000,000. 
Our crops are greater than ever, and 
at the head of the list stand a billion 
bushels of wheat. 

At first, however, the coming im- 
provement was not clearly promised 
or foreseen. In January the prevail- 
ing sentiment was hopeful. Exports 
were very large. Neutral nations ac- 
customed to borrow in Europe were 
coming to us for money. There were 
new loans to Sweden, Norway and 
Argentina, with others, at rates av- 


eraging a little more than 5 per cent, 
to Canada’s provinces and cities. The 
gold pool was dissolved. Great ex- 
ports had left no warrant for the use 
of it. And the pool made for the re- 
lief of cotton growers ceased to ex- 
ist. Applications to the managers of 
it had called for only $28,000. Only 
a small part of the issue of $384,000,- 
000 of emergency currency was still 
outstanding, and nearly all of the 
$215,000,000 of Clearing House cer- 
tificates had been retired. The price 
of cotton was rising slowly in Jan- 
uary, but was still below 9 cents a 
pound. The Stock Exchange was open 
again, but trading was restrained. 
Soon after the beginning of the year 
the payment of dividends on the com- 
mon stock of the United States Steel 
Corporation was suspended, owing to 
small net earnings. This action de- 
prest the stock market. Transac- 
tions on the New York Exchange 
amounted to only 5,000,000 shares in 
January, and in February were less 
by 700,000. But in February the ex- 
cess of exports over imports rose to 
$173,500,000, which was to be the 
high record until October. Sterling 




















OUTPUT OF PIG IRON, TONS 


ey 22,992,380 
DE <cadceddeeneaen cen 25,307,191 
DDE +¢esceteneee nawe 25,781,361 
1908 Snecneeseecns nee 
BEE ecessce oe ee etues 25,795,471 
eer ere 27,298,545 
Dn axdeeadiés ds anener 23,649,547 
DE a6s cubeedaassears 29,727,137 
ME 65660064000 «e055 30,724,581 
SE, 6 bakebarew saw enee 23,049,792 
1915 
CO eee ee 1,601,421 
ON OCC Te 1,674,771 
0 ee 2,063,834 
DE 66 bine eee He Oat 2,116,494 
0 ery sre 2,263,470 
0 ee 2,380,827 
TTT 2,563,420 
SS NEPE CET Cees 2,779,647 
September ........... 2,852,561 
ee 3,125,491 
November ........... 3,037,308 





Eleven months.... 


. 26,459,244 











1914 Exports 
pS eee $110,367,494 
September ........ 156,052,333 
DE ch aneewe-eles 194,711,170 
November ......... 205,878,333 
December .......... 245,632,558 

Five months ..... 912,641,888 


1915 





DE ca eieweeee 267,879,313 
February ......... 299,805,869 
<a sa br male a9 296,611,852 
PE anecdw ee swnes 294,745,913 
DY iveenceneoews 274,218,142 
SE She tese-Singn cere @ nice 268,547,416 
Re ee 268,974,610 
EE aeiwaid vanes 261,025,230 
September ........ 300,676,822 
Terr TT ge 334,638,578 





Ten months ..... $2,867,132,745 





Fifteen months. . ..$3,779,774,633 


*Excess of imports. 








OUR GREAT EXPORTS 

The remarkable growth of our exports, and of the excess of exports 
over imports, since the beginning of the war is shown below. 
of last year, the first month of the war, the excess, $19,400,396, was on 
the other side of the account, but there was a change to a credit balance 
of $16,000,000 in September, and thereafter the credit excess rapidly in- 
creased. The record was broken in October. 
report may show as large an excess for November: 


In August 





The forthcoming official 














Imports Excess of Exports 
$129,767,890 *$19,400,396 
139,710,611 16,341,722 
138,080,520 56,630,650 
126,467,062 79,411,271 
114,656,545 130,976,013 
648,682,628 263,959,260 
122,148,317 145,730,996 
125,123,391 174,682,478 
157,982,016 138,629,836 
160,576,106 134,169,807 
142,284,851 132,933,291 
157,695,140 110,852,276 
143,244,737 125,729,873 
141,804,202 119,221,028 
151,422,831 149,253,991 
148,529,620 186,108,958 
$1,450,811,211 $1,416,321,534 
' $2,099,493,839 $1,680,280,794 
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Business Established 1853 
Incorporated 1904 


Horace S. Ely & 


Company 
Real Estate 


Entire management ot Estates 
for owners and trustees is our 
specialty, as well as the 
purchase, sale and appraisal of 
properties in the Boroughs 
of Manhattan and Bronx. 


21 Liberty Street and 
489 Fifth Avenue 


Bet. 4ist and 42d Sts. 
Directors 





Wm.A.Read&Co. 


Investment Bonds 


We invite inquiries relative 
to the investment of funds, 
or for statistical 
tion regarding 


informa- 
securities 


Nassau and Cedar Streets 








Selected Farm 
Mortgages Netting 67 


in amounts from $500 to 
$12,500 ranging between 
25% and 40% of the pres- 
ent value of theland alone. 
These mortgages are se- 
cured by operating farms 
located in thriving and 
highly productive sec- 
tions where values are 
moderate and are steadi- 
ly advancing. 





Ask for Clrecias No. 892AB 


Alfred E. Marling, President 

Charles H. Clark, Vice-President 
Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin, Asst. Treas. 
Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 





New York 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston London 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 





























es. So. La Salle St., Chicago 














Investing owe 
Perhaps you - 


last rise in the market— 

— was an exceptional 

opportunity. Certain secu- 

rities are just as attractive 

right now. Babson Service 
will help you. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck: Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Pupieutans cont tone. Write 
to Department Z of the 
Babson Statistical Oxpasiio 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
peo oe el Cropetgaticn of its uate 








Se 





et 


| ELVERTON R. CHAPMA 
B LLO 





-} William O. Allison 
‘| J. Romaine Brown 
/| Elverton R. Chapman Richard A, Purd: 
=| John Gerken W 

‘| Louis H. Holloway 





COMPANY 


Broadway and 39th Street 


Metropolitan Opera House. 


Most convenient, accessible and 
absolutely fireproof vaults in this 
City for the storage of trunks, 


papers, money and other valu- 
ables. 


Midway between the Pennsyl- 
vania and Grand Central Railroad 
Stations. 


Boxes to rent from $5 and up- 


wards per annum. 


OFFICERS 


rome woeeweel Secretary 


PokGdeeeeeaneceees Treasurer || 


DIRECTORS 


Charles F. Holm 
Clarence P. King 


Paul B. Scarff 


+ canbe President : 
poner Vice-President | 


illiam P. Rinckhoff | 








coy SAAT TAT 


| HUDSON SAFE DEPOSIT 








Merrill 
Oldham 
@ Co 


BONDS 


MATTOON MLUIOUIILVVLLL 





HUULOULINEOOUHTVUT 


35 Congress Street 
Boston Mass 





SOHN TNT 


villi HANA I= 








JAMES W. BOWEN 
Member of Boston and New York Stock Exchanges 


J. W. Bowen & Co. 


25 and 26 Exchange Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Specialists in 
American Telephone & 


Telegraph Co. 
and Subsidiaries 


HARRY M. STONEMETZ 




















WE HAVE NOTHING TO SELL BUT 


SERVICE. 


And for that we obtain‘a commission only, on transactions. 


establish relations with a limited number of readers of The Independent, who, 
living outside of New York, desire counsél in making sound investments. Any 
Business Inquiry will receive prompt attention. 


DOMINICK BROS. & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


We should like to 


49 Wall Street, New York 
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Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 





In Active Business since 1875 


@ Assumes the care of property of those going abroad, 
collecting coupons, dividends, interest and rents. 





@ Pays interest on deposits subject to check. 


@ Transacts a General Trust and Banking business, 
acting as Transfer Agent for Railroad and other Cor- 
porations. Acts as Executor and Trustee at no more 
expense than where individual executors and_ trustees 
are appointed. — 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & TRUST CO. 


100 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 























Organized 1882 
igre . IAN 


| Lincoln National Bank | ; me 
| of the City of New York | Low Price Rails 


: Erie R.R. ag ay 
H Seaboard +» K. . 
42d STREET : C.,R.1.&P. West. Md. 
Opposite Grand Central Terminal [F St. L. S. W. Tex. & Pac. 
H = Kan. City Southern 
| Capital - = - = —§ 1,000,000.00 If now is the time to buy the 
i Surplus and Undividod : low-price rails, you will want to 
5| _ Profits on 1,875,762.91 |F know—Which holds the greatest 
| Deposits - . : 23,390,964.25 |E promise for enhancement? Which 
5] Total Resources : 27,958,984.72 |5 is best entrenched against a loss? 
H E Which in general is the most 
H CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, President ; desirable property? 
H| WILLIAM A. SIMONSON, Vice-President : To assure yourself before in- 
Hl DAVID C. GRANT, Cashie : . 
JOHN 8. SAMMIS. JR. Assistant Cashier |Z vesting you should consult 


HENRY ©. STUBING, Assistant Cashier 


STANDARD CARD REPORTS 
on the companies which interest 




















H DIRECTORS H you most, 
| THOMAS L, JAMES, Ohairman of the Board [E ; ; ; 
Hl Eben E. Olcott Henry C. Phipps E They will be mailed to indi- 
Hl Joseph P. firace Wm. A. Simonson E viduals at 50 cents each. Bank- 
E] Wm. G. Rockefeller Edward L. Rossiter A ers and brokers have used them 
ai M. Hartley Dodge oward 8. Borden : . 
S| William Brewster Howard C. Brokaw 3 for ten years 
Bl Harry J. Luce Chas. Elliot Warren H 
: Depository rd ho Uahad Piatey Spats of : Address Dept. P 
B New York, City of New Yor : ' 
: Standard Statistics Co. 
Accounts on Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, |5 ‘ 
Corporations and Individuals Invited 49 West St., New York City 
MMMM 4 





























The Union Trust Company of New York will act as Trus- 
tee of permanent charitable, educational or religious trusts, 
created either under a will or a trust indenture, and gives special attention to 
trusts of this character. The Company also acts in the capacity of Treasurer, 
Assistant Treasurer, Financial Agent or Depositary for such institutions, and is 
qualified and equipped to render expert and attentive service in all such relations. 


The Union Trust Company’s record of fifty years in the continuous 
administration of all the usual forms of trusts invites confidence in the permanent 
maintenance of a high standard of ability as trustee. 


UNION TRUST CO., 80 Broadway 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - $8,300,000 
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exchange declined to 4.79, and this 
was the subject of much comment. 
But there was soon to be a lower 
rate. The course of exchange pointed 
to the change that had taken place 
since the early weeks of the war, 
when the discount was against us, 
and exchange rose even to $7. 

In March there was more activity 
in the market for securities. Con- 
gress had adjourned, the Ship Pur- 
chase bill had been laid on the shelf, 
and two decisions favorable to rail- 
road interests were announced by 
the Supreme Court. One annulled 
West Virginia’s two-cent passenger 
rate law, and the other rejected the 
law of North Dakota which reduced 
freight rates for coal. New York 
made a satisfactory sale of bonds, 
altho the interest rate had been re- 
duced from 414 to 4% per cent. The 
price of copper rose more than 2 
cents a pound, to 1514; cotton was 
selling at 934 cents, instead of 734, 
and wheat was in the neighborhood 
of $1.60 at Chicago. 


SIGNS OF BETTERMENT 


There were plain signs of better- 
ment at the beginning of the year’s 
second quarter. Confidence in the 
ability of the nation to receive and 
pay for all the American securities 
which foreign holders might offer 
caused a removal of all minimum 
limits from Stock Exchange busi- 
ness. The steel industry was engaged 
at 70 per cent of its capacity, and 
the Corporation’s earnings were rap- 
idly increasing. It was in the first 
week of this quarter that trading 
and speculation in the shares of 
manufacturing companies at work on 
war orders attracted attention thru- 
out the country. Because of this trad- 
ing the New York Exchange’s busi- 
ness, which had been only 4,300,000 
shares in February, and less than 
8,000,000 in March, leaped up to 21,- 
000,000 shares. Bethlehem Steel be- 
gan its upward march, rising to 83, 
and there were large advances for 
American Locomotive, New York 
Air Brake and the motor company 
stocks. Five-eighths of an order 
given to the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Company for $83,000,000 
worth of shrapnel had been dis- 
tributed in this country, and there 
were numerous reports about other 
orders. Purchasers of shares ap- 
peared to assume that the profits had 
already been gained and were soon 
to appear in dividends. A receiver- 
ship for the Rock Island Railroad did 
not check the speculation movement, 
and days when the transactions ex- 
ceeded a million shares ceased to be 
a novelty. The price of copper rose 
to 21 cents, sales of wheat at $1.65 
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THE Taags —, 
Wheat .. 1,002,029, 000 = 891, O17; 000 
ee 509,000 2 672,804,000 
ee ri 517, 478,000 1. 141,060,000 
_ 236,682,000 194,953,000 
,179,000 42,779,000 
es kwheat. 16,350,000 16,881,000 
‘lax ..... 18,446,000 15,559,000 
Rice 26,251,000 23,649,000 
Hay, tons 101,276 88,686 
Potatoes 425,903,000 462,495,000 
Tobacco, 
Ibs. 1,050,025,000 1,034,679,000 
Cotton, 
bales. 11,161,000 16,134,930 














were made and there was some gain 
for cotton. 

Prices of commodities as well as 
those of securities suffered in May, 
because of the sinking of the “Lu- 
sitania.” Stocks declined, the Ex- 
change’s business fell away to 12,- 
500,900 shares, copper’s price lost 2 
cents, cotton was lower by 1 cent, 
and 20 ceats a bushel were cut from 
the price of wheat. In June, the de- 
cision of the Federal Court at Tren- 
ton against dissolution of the Steel 
Corporation for violation of the 
Anti-Trust law started an upward 
movement, which carried Steel com- 
mon shares from 55 to 69, but Sec- 
retary Bryan’s resignation caused 
decline again. The importation of 
$40,000,000 of gold did not prevent 
a fall of exchange to $4.7534. Copper 
prices were up again, but in antici- 
pation of a crop of a billion bushels 
the price of wheat dropt to $1.04. 


WAR ORDER SPECULATION 


The Government’s crop report in- 
dicated 963 bushels of wheat, and the 
price advanced a little in July, but 
the high rates of earlier months 
were not to return. At the beginning 
of the year’s third quarter the wild 
trading in war order shares was re- 
sumed. It was in the first week of 
July that Muenter attempted to kill 
J. P. Morgan, Great Britain’s agent 
with respect to orders for war sup- 
plies. Activity in the steel industry 
demanded attention, for now eighty- 
seven per cent of capacity was em- 
ployed, and the Corporation’s net 
earnings for the quarter ending with 
June had been $27,950,055, against 
only $12,458,159 in the preceding 
quarter. The Cerporation had na war 
orders,but orderstakenby other com- 
panies made a market for its crude 
forms of steel,and considerable quan- 
tities of these forms—especially the 
rounds used in making shells—were 
sold to foreign governments for mu- 
nition factories abroad. The Corpo- 
ration’s monthly net earnings had 
steadily advanced from $1,600,000 in 
January to $11,300,000 in June, and 
the pig iron output from 1,601,421 
to 2,380,827 tons. Official reports of 
the fiscal year’s foreign trade 








Founded A. D. 1710. 


ASSETS 

Real Estate in New York City. $210,000 
United States Government Bonds. 208,000 

Railroad and other Bonds; Guaran- 

teed, Preferred and other Rail- 
road. Stocks and other Securities 3,610,793 
YS arrears 285,765 

Cash in Agents’ hands and in 
course of collection............ 493,686 
Other admitted items............ 51,370 
$4,859,614 


Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. 





Sun Insurance Office 


The Oldest Insurance Company in the World 


Chief Office in U. S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 


The 206th Year of the Company's Active Business Existence 


Abstract of Statement of Condition of United States Branch December 31, 1914 





Reserve for Unearned Premiums. $2,913,778 
Reserve for Losses in Process o 
RS 320,481 
Reserve for Taxes and other Lia- 
DN, dnckden tenes aadawednee 77,995 
Surplus over all Liabilities...... 1,547,300 
$4,859,614 


Trustees of the Funds of the Company in the United States 


James Brown, Esq. 


206th YEAR 


OF LONDON 





LIABILITIES 


Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 

















Fourth Street 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 10, 1915. 
RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts ....$37,702,570.15 

Customers’ Liability under 


Letters of Credit ...... 1,303,240.26 
Due from Banks ........ 7,802,684.60 
Exchanges for Clearing 

NINE ive ieisvecrpaie ae en 2,024,912.88 


17,944,502.13 


$66,777,910.02 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Stock $3,000,000.00 


Surplus and Net Profits.. 6,626,626.39 
Reserved for Taxes...... 20,000.00 
ee 496,500.09 


Letters of Credit Issued 
to Customers 
Deposits 


1,307,916.36 
55,326,867.27 


$66,777,910.02 
R. J. CLARK, Cashier. 


Northwestern 
National Bank 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


November 10, 1915. 

RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts........ $29,162,644.01 
U. S. and other bonds...... 2,347,013.75 

Stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank of Minneapolis...... 180,000.00 
err ere 575,000.00 
NI oiteo cies heudad<es 245.58 
Cash and due from banks... 19,324.889.38 
$51,589,792.72 

LIABILITIES 
CORE cccccevacccssecesene $4,000,000.00 
DE cicvcnccsnvrencancve 2,000,000.00 


Undivided profits ........... 
Circulation 
Deposits 


961,321.24 
290,000.00 


44,338,471.48 


$51,589,792.72 


OFFICERS 
Edward W. Decker, Pres.; Joseph Chap- 
man, Vice-Pres.; James A. Latta, Vice- 
ny Alexander V. Ostrom, Vice-Pres.; 
Wm. E, Briggs, Vice-Pres.; Robt. E. Mac- 
gregor, Cash, 














| 


| 





| Loans and discounts............ $14,659,694.10 

Due from banks and bankers.... 1,915,752.71 
| Clearing House exchanges...... 1,052,920.61 
ee Gl BIRSETE. ccccccawecccce —_ 747.13 


WN. écasdensdandeaneunwwus $20,569,114.55 
LIABILITIES 

Gc Pree rrrrr er err ire 1 000,000.00 

Surplus and undivided profits.... 2,380,877.04 

CICRIATION .ncccccsccceccccccees 494,500.00 

Deposits .....cccccccceccesccces 16,693,737.51 

WO cccccevcessccswecesses $20,569,114.55 


Report of the Condition “of 
The Bank of North America| 
(NATIONAL BANK) 
Philadelphia, November 10, 1915. 
RESOURCES 


Treasurer of United States...... 


S. D. JORDAN, Cashier. 
Accounts of banks, bankers, corporations, firms 
and individuals solicited. 











FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 10, 1915. 
| RESOURCES 
| Loans and discounts............ $08,600, 38. 16 
Liability under letters of credit 
Tee Be BARN ccscccccvccscae 6,569, 2% 6.97 
| Cash and reserve....-.+..+eeee- 10,652, 166.56 
| Exchanges for Clearing House.. 2,085, ‘977. 92 


$52,233,098.33 









LIABILITIES 
Cette) cicscvcccecssccesscceans 
Surplus and net profits......... 
CipemEatien ccc ccccccscsecccccce 
Letters of credit... ..ccccccccces 
Deposits 
| 


$1,000,000.00 
3,592,840.60 
442,400.00 
225,976.72 
46,971,881.01 
$52, 233.098.33 
a ice-Pre 8. and Cashier. | 


E. P. PASSMORE, 
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Have You 
Overlooked 
This Risk? 


Although the vast majority of 
employees are absolutely honest, 
that defalcations do occur is 
proven by the fact that this Com- 
pany alone deals with an average 
of eight defalcations daily! 

Have you overlooked the risk 
you may be running in leaving 
your business funds exposed to 
this danger? 

An American Surety Bond is 
the best guarantee against such a 
loss, because it has behind it a 
Company whose ability and will- 
ingness to pay just claims 
promptly is recognized through- 
out the land. 


American 
Surety 
Company 


of New York 


HOME OFFICE: 


100 Broadway,NewY ork 


Telephone Rector 9525 
Brooklyn—189 Montague St. Tel. Main 1450 


Branch Offices and Agencies Everywhere 


F. W. LAFRENTZ, President. 














THE 


International Bank 
60 WALL STREET 


Capital and Surplus, $600,000 





Individual and Commercial 
Accounts Invited 





OFFERS FACILITIES FOR FINANCING 
IMPORTS OR EXPORTS 











THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


November 10, 1915. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts........... $3,246,571.48 
DD nxcced denmieneeene does 1,609,100.41 

Banking house and safe deposit 

CE: a0 abd nS ede doaes chant 157,250.00 
Cash —- due from banks...... 1,393,888.84 
$6,406,810.73 

: LIABILITIES 
DE  <nicerduuaeieebdawaedet $300,000.00 
I aha tle al teen ae 6 eer ioe 50c ,000.00 
Undivided profits ............. 186,781.73 
I Ea ae 289,997.50 
EE Gene ebeewnsee vececcées 5,1 30,031.50 


$6,406,810.73 


Joseph Huber, President; John W. Weber, 
Vice-Pres.; illiam Irish, Vice-Pres. 
and Cashier; Ansel P. Vern Asst. Cashier. 











showed that the predicted billion ex- 
cess of exports had been reached, the 
exact amount having’ been $1,094,- 
422,792, with which may be com- 
pared the preceding year’s $470,653,- 
491. Wild speculation characterized 
transactions on the Stock Exchange, 
where the price of Bethlehem Steel 
rose to 275. Many warnings were 
published or given privately to trad- 
ers by banking and brokerage 
houses. Large deposits were required 
from trading customers and new re- 
strictions were imposed upon loans. 

In August there was even a 
greater volume of trading in stocks 
(nearly 20,500,000 shares), and rail- 
road securities were advancing until 
the movement was temporarily 
checked by the sinking of the White 
Star steamship “Arabic” and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s de- 
cision granting to the western rail- 
roads a freight rate increase of 
$1,600,000 in reply to their appeal 
for $7,500,000. The commission 
also ordered a reduction of the 
freight rates on anthracite coal. 
Sterling exchange fell to $4.55, al- 
tho $40,000,000 of gold and $65,000,- 
000 of securities were received from 
England by way of Halifax, having 
been carried across the ocean on bat- 
tleships. The price of wheat at Chi- 
cago dropt to 9714, mainly because 
of our favorable crop reports and an 
estimate that the world’s crop of 
wheat exceeded that of 1914 by 13%, 
per cent. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH CREDIT 


There had been abundant evidence 
that some new provision must be 
made for paying the debts here of 
Great Britain and France. In Sep- 
tember the Anglo-French commis- 
sion, led by the Lord Chief Justice, 
Baron Reading, arrived in New 
York, where the two nations desired 
to negotiate a loan of $1,000,000,000. 
After several conferences with our 
leading bankers it was announced on 
the 28th that the loan was to be 
$500,000,000, for five years at 5 per 
cent, issued so as to yield about 514 
per cent, altho subscribers thru the 
banks of the large American syndi- 
cate would receive only a little less 
than 6 per cent. All the money was 
to be expended here, and the sum 
was inadequate, for arrangements 
have since been made for an addi- 
tional credit of $50,000,000, which 
may be increased to $150,000,000. 
There was opposition from certain 
German - American organizations, 
which sought to restrain subscrib- 
ing banks, but a great majority of 
our people realized that success of 
the project was required for the 
benefit of American trade, indus- 
|tries, and agriculture. Exchange de- 
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September, 1915: 


RESOURGES 


Stock and bond investments, viz. : 
Public securities (book value, 
21,000), market value....... 
Private ——- (book value, 
$4,597,615.14), market value 
Real estate owned.........e.e.- 
Loans and discounts secured by 
bond and mortgage, deed or 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 25th day of 


—————| 


' 
$21,400.00 
4,522,009.43 
900,000.00 





other real estate collateral.... 5,000.00 
Loans and discounts secured by 

CNOr GOTRROONE. « cccccccccesse 17, 897,197.86 
Loans, discounts and bills pur- 

chased not secured by collateral 8,966,829.78 | 
titre 3,761. 08 | 
Due from trust companies, banks, 

GRE TORO, keccesccsceseceecs 908,939. 9.81 
EE ht idlenttad ocean acdhaicial nae 4,231,924.21 
United States legal-tender notes 

and notes of national banks. . 1,601,378.00 | 
Federal Reserve notes.......... 41,000.00 
Cash items, viz.: 

Exchanges and checks for next 

CD GORI cc cccccccesses 3,028,005 

Other cash items.............. 110,995. 3 
Customers’ liability on accept- 

ances (see liabilities, per con- 

BD $eeeenesercedceescicsecees 125,000.00 
Other assets, viz.: 

Accrued interest not entered on 

books at close of business on i 

GOD Ge ccccectcsscocesaece 86,400.00 

ME: dtc enaixtaenbenndioees $42,449,841.03 

LIABILITIES 

COMME BOER cccccccccccccccese $1,500,000.00 
Surplus on market values: 

Ser ler a las gin ids’ p 000,000.00 | 

ndivided profits.............. 118,705.41 | 

me on book values.......... 6,155,611.12 | 

Deposits: 

Due New York State savings | 
ECO LOE ON M »357,969. 
Deposits subject to check...... 16,420,924.81 | 
Demand certificates of deposit 40,469. | 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 15,336.38 
Comte GGG. cc ccccoscscece 890.16 | 
Unpaid dividends.............. 471.00} 

Due trust companies, banks 

OO Pes ccc cctesccecesss 13,004,190.83 | 
Acceptances of drafts payable at ' 

a future date or authorized by 

commercial letters of credit.... 125,000.00 | 
Other liabilities, viz.: j 

Reserves for taxes............ 18,782.90 | 

Accrued interest not entered | 

on ks at close of busi- 
ness cn above date.......... 48,100.00 
Total cccccccccccccccccccces $42,449,841.03 | 




















FOUNDED 


i803 





The 


Merchants National 


Bank 


of the City of New York 
42 Wall Street 


This Bank has paid to its stock- 
holders consecutive semi-annual 
dividends since its organization, 
amounting in the aggregate to 


$16,435,000. 
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Of Training 


More money is not the 
only result of training, 
but it is the first. 


Whether you are training to 
advance in your present position 
or to enter a new field, the first 
place you feel your new training 
is in your pocketbook — your 
pay envelope. 


Prepare yourself to EARN better 
pay. You cannot GET it unless 
you are qualified to EARN it. 


The International Correspondence 
Schools will bring right into your 
own home all the help you need to 
train in a /ittle of your spare time for 
whatever position you mark on the 
attached coupon now. 


No matter what education you have 
missed; what you do; how old you are 
or where you live, you can win like 
all the rest, through I. C. S. training. 


Mail the coupon today 
YH NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1024 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


ELECTRICAL ENGIN'NG ADVERTISING 
Electric Lighting Window Trimming 





Electric Railways 
Electric Wiring 
‘Telephone Expert 
MEONANICAL ENGIN'NG 
| Mechanical Drafting 
Shop Practice 
Gas Engines 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FORE'N AND SUPT. 
Metal Mining 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG 
arine Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Drafting 
Concrete Engineering 
Structural Engineering 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
SALESMANSHIP 


Litiy 











LETT IT LLL 








CLLII 


Name_ 





Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Paint'g 
ILLUSTRATING 


| DESIGNING 


BOOKKEEPING 
Stenog’phy and Typewrit’¢ 
Higher Accounting 
Railway Accounting 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENG'H for EV’YONE 
Teachers Course 
English Branches 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 

Textile Manufacturing 
Navigation Spanish 
Chemistry (ierman 
AUTO RUNNING |Frenech 
Mot'r Boat Rung! |Italian 








Present O 





Street and No. 























INCORPORATED 1827 


The Brooklyn Savings Bank 


PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
New Entrance 300 Fulton St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


<E Per Cent. Per Annum 





will be credited to depositors January 1, 1916 


(payable on and 
sums entitled thereto. 


after January zoth) on all 
Deposits made on or 


before January 1oth will draw interest from 


January ist. 


CROWELL HADDEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 


Comptroller 











clined to $4.50, but there was a par- 
tial recovery. In this month there 
was a furious and reckless movement 
in the stock market, where war order 
shares sometimes gained 30 or 40 
points in a day. The price of wheat 
remained in the vicinity of one dol- 
lar, but the price of cotton (less than 
8 cents when the year began) rose to 
11% cents. While the railroads’ 
gross earnings had shown a reduc- 
tion of nearly three per cent for the 
first half of the year, their net earn- 
ings had been increased by 1354 per 
cent. In this month the roads began 
to feel the severe pressure of freight 
for export, a pressure that was to 
enlarge their traffic and receipts. 

The year’s fourth quarter opened 
with a fresh burst of speculation in 
war order stocks, October’s transac- 
tions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change amounting to 26,678,953 
shares. A succession of days showing 
from 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 shares 
required work in the night as well 
as by day in banking and brokerage 
houses, where rooms full of cots for 
the clerks could be seen. Bethlehem 
Steel common shares rose to 459, and 
then, for a short time, to 600. There 
were extraordinary advances for the 
shares of motor companies and for 
those of other corporations working 
on contracts for arms, powder, and 
ammunition. No dividend has been 
paid on the Bethlehem Steel common 
stock since it was listed, nine years 
ago, and only once before this year 
has the price passed 50. Then, in 
1912, sales were made at 515%. The 
price in January last was 4614; on 
October 22 there were sales at 600. 
A considerable part of the price has 
since been lost, sales having been 
made at 471. 


A REVIVAL IN STEEL 


It became known that in the steel 
industry a remarkable revival of ac- 
tivity was in progress, due partly to 
domestic demands, altho war orders 
—including those for rails, locomo- 
tives and cars—were still the most 
influential cause. The capacity of the 


‘mills was engaged for many months 


ahead, and offers of large premiums 
for early delivery on new orders had 
been rejected. At the furnaces the 
record for output of pig iron was 
broken in October, when 3,125,491 
tons were made. The Corporation’s 
net earnings for the quarter ending 
with September had been $38,718,- 
644 (rising from $12,500,000 in the 
first quarter, and a little less than 
$28,000,000 in the second), and it is 
generally expected that the dividend 
on the common stock will soon be re- 
stored. For this reason the price of 
shares has recently been in the 





Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
: Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 





Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 


STATEMENT 





Oi 





United States Branch, December 31, 1914 s 
Total Assets. $6,378,439 = 
Total Liabilities . 2,752,339 = 
Reinsurance Reserve . 2,445,682 
Surplus over all Lia- 

bilities . 3,626,100 


J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street New York City 


Pin ee 





Pe 








After A 
Hard Day’s Work 


rub the tired muscles with a few drops of the sooth- 
ing, refreshing, antiseptic liniment Absorbine, Jr. 
You will find it pleasant and convenient to use and 
remarkably efficacious. 

Absorbine, Jr., invigorates jaded muscles, limbers 
the joints and prevents the second-day soreness and 
lameness after a strenuous, tiresome day of sport 
or work, 


Abso rb ine J 


TRADE MARA BLO US Mat OFF 











combines efficiency with safety, being made of pure 
herbs, and is positively non-poisonous. Then, too, 
Absorbine, Jr., is a safe, powerful germicide which 
makes i especially valuable as an application for 


cuts, bruises and sores. 







stamps. 


= /o0 


, No danger of infection if 
Absorbine, Jr., is applied promptly. A bottle of 
rT} Absorbine, Jr., kept handy for emer- = 
= gencies is excellent health and acci- 
dent insurance. 

USE ABSORBINE, JR., wherever 
a high-grade liniment or a positive 
germicide is indicated. 

} $1.00 a bottle at druggists 

or postpaid. 


A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE wit! be = 


your address on receipt of 10c in 


1W. F. Young, P.D.F. 
283 Temple St. 


Tne 


Springfield, Mass. 








STULL 











Wl 
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Pell, Middlebrook 
& Company 


EFFECTS ALL KINDS 
OF INSURANCE 








25 Liberty St., New York 


Ell MUNA TTA 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


Importers & Traders 
National Bank of 
New York 


at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business on November roth, 1915. 


RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts (except 
those shown on b). -$33,453,892.67 
(b) Acceptances of other “banks 
discounted 
COPIES. 5 vc ccosceeccves 
U. S. bonds deposited to se- 
cure circulation (par value). 
. S. bonds pledged to secure 
S. deposits (par value).. 
(4) “Bonds, securities, etc.: 
(c) Bonds and_ securities 
mes gee as collateral for 
tate or other deposits or 
bills payable ex- 
GOED ccocccecesstscose 
Securities other than U. S. 
bonds (not including stocks) 
owned unpledged......... 
Subscription to stock 
of Federal Reserve 
TE oc¢vedennnds $450,000.00 
Less amount unpaid 225,000.00 


308,000.00 
9-7 


50,000.00 





1,000.00 


(postal 
99,500.00 


609,663.00 


a 225,000.00 
Value of banking house (if un- 
— a ere 
(10) Net amount due from Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank.......... 
Net amount due from banks and 
bankers (other than included 
i OO OP OER cr kcncseeke cece 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 
Other checks on banks in the 
same city or town as report- 


700,000.00 


2,449,711.93 


268,528.07 
1,829,150.56 





RE ee ale ae aie 36,712.33 
Outside checks and other cash 
Nu. ckosceceseeasitasesos 138,497.72 
Fractional currency, nickels and 
GORD oo dec dcccccccssgonssccce 15,080.00 
Notes of other national banks. 10,039.00 
wful money reserve in bank: 
Coin and certificates........ 3,01 5,600.00 


Legal-tender notes ......... 
Redemption fund with U. S. 
Treasurer (not more than 5 
per cent, on circulation) and 
due from U. S. Treasurer... 


Total 


1,119,403.00 


38,500.00 


ececcccccccccc cee s+$44,308,287.98 


LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in.......... 
PN COME cccicccnevtccecs 
Undivided profits..$1,956,454.48 
Reserved for taxes 86,377.54 


$1,500,000.00 
6,000,000.90 


$2,042,832.02 

Less current ex- 

penses, interest, 
and taxes paid 248,339.41 

1,794,492.61 


grentating notes outstanding. . 50,000.00 
Due banks and bankers 
Teena than included in 28 
OF 29) ccccccccccsccece eeee 16,595.519.43 
Dividends unpaid ..... coccece 14,369.00 
Demand deposits: 
Individual deposits subject to 
GE éngusenas tas 6hi5008 16,185,654.75 


Certificates of deposit due in 


less than jo days......... 818,000.00 
Certified checks ..cccccseess 454,741.05 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 882,713.60 
United States deposits...... 1,000.00 
State, county, or other mu- 

nicipal deposits secured by 

item 4c of “Resources”... 76,119.54 
(Total demand 

deposits. .. .$18,418,228.94.) 

State bank circulation outstand- 
SMB cccccecccccccccceccccece 5,678.00 

0 ee cenencns $44,368,287.98 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
I, H. H. POWELL, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement 1s true to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief. 
H, H. POWELL, Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
17th day of November, tors 
CHAS. E, McCARTHY, ‘Notary Public, 
New York Co. No. 2659. 
Corven—Aaen 


OHN J. WALTON, 


} directors 
M. A. JAMISON, 























DWARD TOWNSEND, 











neighborhood of 87. In October sev- 
2ral prominent railroads which have 
terminals at Eastern ports made new 
high records for both gross and net 
2arnings. This has encouraged the 
zompanies to spend large sums for 
2ars, rails, etc., and in this way the 
steel industry has gained something. 
The Government’s final report on 
grain satisfied those who had been 
looking for a billion wheat crop. The 
estimate was 1,002,029,000 bushels. 
For oats also a new high record was 
made, and several of the other crops 
have never been equaled. The yield 
of corn nearly reaches the summit, 
and exceeds last year’s crop by 400,- 
000,000 bushels. Sales of cotton were 
made at 12% cents. The month fur- 
nished much evidence of prosperity. 


THE CONGESTION OF FREIGHT 


There was additional evidence in 
November of general improvement. 
At the steel mills the activity was 
without precedent, and the pig iron 
output was only a shade below Octo- 
ber’s. Export freight congestion at 
Eastern ports caused the railroads 
to reduce the free storage time al- 
‘owed from 30 to 15 days, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to deal with 
the problem from day to day. There 
were 50,000 loaded cars on side 
tracks near New York. The number 
of ocean carriers has been reduced 
by the war, but the exports very 
largely exceed the normal quantity. 
Shipments to the Allies in nine 
months were nearly $1,000,000,000. 
Canada’s seizure of 17,000,000 bush- 
els of export wheat caused an ad- 
vance of about 10 cents a bushel in 
our market. In this month and 
the first half of December more at- 
tention was given in the stock mar- 
ket to railroad securities, altho 
remarkable gains for several war or- 
der shares were recorded. Those of 
the General Motor Company (sales 
at 82 in January) rose to 558. 

Extra dividends on the stocks of 
copper, oil and powder companies be- 
gan to appear. The Allis-Chalmers 
Machinery Company paid something 
on its preferred shares for the first 
time in three years. There was a 
small reduction of the price of cot- 
ton, following the Government’s re- 
port, showing a crop of only 11,161,- 
000 bales, against last year’s 16,134,- 
000. The change is due mainly to a 
14 per cent reduction of acreage. 
Trading in stocks was restrained in 
December by the fact that Congress 
was in session and by some appre- 
hension as to possible international 
complications. Even the announce- 
ment that the Steel Corporation’s 
unfilled orders had been increased in 
one month by 1,024,037 tons did not 





DIVIDENDS 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 24, 1915. 
The Board of Directors of The Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works has declared the regular semi-an- 
nual dividend of three and one-half (344%) per 
cent. on the Preferred Capital Stock, payable 
January 1, 1916, to stockholders of recprd at the 
close of business, December 11, 1915. 
WILLIAM de KRAFFT, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Meriden, Conn., December 15, 1915. 
Coupons No. 26, of the Debenture Bonds of this 
Company, due January 1, 1916, will be paid on 
and after that date on presentation at the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, 128 Broadway, New 
York City. GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT CORP. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 
MANAGERS 

THE MANILA ELECTRIC RAILROAD 

LIGHTING CORPORATION. 
The Board of Directors of THE MANILA 

ELECTRIC RAILROAD AND LIGHTING COR- 

PORATION has declared a quarterly dividend of 

ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the 

Capital Stock of the Corporation payable Friday, 

December 31, 1915, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business on Saturday, December 18, 1915. 

T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY. 
25 Broad St., New York, Dec. 8, 1915. 
The Board of Directors of the Ray Consoli- 
dated Copper Company has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share, payable 
December 31, 1915, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 16, 1915. 


E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% (37%c. per 
share) on the Preferred capital stock and a divi- 
dend of 2% (soc. per share) on the Common 
capital stock, both payable January 5, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 14, 1915. 

L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


UTAH COPPER COMPANY. 
120 Broadway, New York, December 8, 1915. 
DIVIDEND NO. 30. 

The Board of Directors of the Utah Copper Com- 
pany has this ov declared the 30th quarterly di- 
vidend, One dollar and fifty cents ($1.5u) pe. 
share, being at the rate of Fifteen per cent (15%) 
per quarter on par value, payable December 31, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
*m December 16, 1915. The books for the trans- 
fer of the stock of the Company will remain open. 

K. LIPMAN, Asst. Secretary. 
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For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative h irst 4 loans of 
= and up which wecan recommend — od 















ask i for Loan List No. 710. $25 Covidinates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 


PERKINS & CO.Lawren« 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ar, 080 BROADWAY 
SURPLUS y AND PROFITS.:...::: 











327,042.62 

VINCENT LOESPR .............-+- President 

OSCAR STINER...... . Vice-President 

GE Th. Ps co vcccccenccescese Cashier 

H. V. E. TERHUNE........ Assistant Cashier 
DIRECTORS 


Vincent Loeser 

Leander H. Thorn Willard 8S. Tuttle 

Frederic T. Hume Francis B. Griffin 
Maximilian Morgenthau, Jr. 


Osear Stiner 











Efficient Living 


is the name of a wonderful book just off 
the press. Every red-blooded man, from 
sixteen to sixty, needs this book as it 
will make him of more value to him- 
self, his firm, his family and his com- 
munity. 








Write W. W. Ferrin, 119 W. 4oth 
St., New York, and learn how you can 


get this book free of all charge. 
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stimulate the market. Not more than 
900,000 tons had been expected. The 
quantity has been more than doubled 
since last December. Steel prices 
continue to rise. The average for all 
steel products is now $39.68 a ton. 
This, the highest average since 1907, 
shows a gain of $7.50 since August, 
and one of $9.74, or 3214 per cent. 
since the beginning of the year. 
Freight congestion on the railroads 
led two Eastern companies to pro- 
claim embargoes even upon purely 
domestic shipments. 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL LOANS 


Our foreign loans since the war 
began exceed $1,000,000,000, and 
about 80 per cent of the money has 
been expended here. The Canadian 
Government, eight Canadian prov- 
inces and ten Canadian cities have 
borrowed $147,000,000. Latin-Amer- 
ica is in the list for $44,000,000. We 
have made small loans to Switzer- 
land, Sweden, Norway and Greece. 
Great Britain, France and Russia 
were borrowers of the largest sums. 
Our net gain from immigration in 
the year was very small. Reference 
has already been made to our great 
trade with foreign lands. For the 
twelve months that ended with Octo- 
ber the total, never before equaled 
was $5,010,382,000. With an import 
loss of $188,000,000 there was an ex- 
port gain of $1,177,800,000. 

In the closing weeks of the year 
all the reports from authoritative 
sources are highly favorable as tc 
the condition of business and the 
leading industries. There has been a 
steady upward movement. Our crops 
have been very large, with a demand 
for the surplus at good prices. 
Money rates have uniformly been 
low. In recent months the traffic and 
earnings of our railroads have been 
growing. Our manufactures have 
been greatly stimulated by orders 
from belligerents and also from neu- 
trals. We are planning to extend our 
trade in countries where in the past 
we had scarcely a foothold, and the 
plans are in the hands of men well 
equipped for the work. In the year 
1915 no other country has been so 
fortunate as our own. 








The following dividends are announced: 


International Silver Company, Coupons No. 
26 of Debenture Bonds, payable on and after 
January 1, 1916. 

Manila Electric Railroad and Lighting Cor- 
poration, quarterly, 14% per cent, payable De- 
cember 1, 1915. 

United Shoe Machinery Corporation, quarterly, 
preferred, 1% per cent; common, quarterly, 2 
per cent; both payable January 5, 1916. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, preferred, semi- 
annual, 3% per cent, payable January 1, 1916. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Company, quarterly, 
50 cents per share, payable December 31, 1915. 

The Brooklyn Savings Bank, 4 per cent per 
annum, payable on and after January 20, 1916. 

Utah Copper Company, quarterly, $1.50 per 
share, payable December 31, 1915. 








KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $2,900,000 


OFFICERS 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec’y 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, Vice-Presidents J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
D. W. MeWILLIAMS GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
WM. J. WASON, JR. 


TRUSTEES 


WILLIAM HARKNESS 
JOSEPH HUBER 
WHITMAN W. KENYON 
D. W. MeWILLIAMS 
HENRY A. MEYER 


WALTER E. BEDELL 
EDWARD C. BLUM 

GEO. V. BROWER 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD CHARLES A. O’DONOHUE JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
JOSEPH P. GRACE CHARLES E. PERKINS LLEWELLEN A. WRAY 


ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


DICK 8S. RAMSAY 

H. B. SCHARMANN 
JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 
OSWALD W. UHL 
JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
W. M. VAN ANDEN 

















When Boston 
Burned 


After the disastrous $80,000,000 conflagration that swept Boston in 
1872, a Boston newspaper paid tribute to the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company’s prompt and liberal settlement of its enormous losses. 

“All adjusted claims were paid at sight,”’ said this newspaper, ‘‘ without 


discount or delay. Such a record is its own argument for integrity, ability 
and determination. A policy in the Hartford is as good as a gold bond.”’ 

And it is worth adding that this disaster came less than a year after 
the great Chicago fire that cost the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
over $1,933,562. Such is the financial strength back of the 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TWO HARTFORDS 


For over a century the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, through war, panic and 
disaster, has met every honest obligation 
fully, fairly, and on the dot of time. Asa 
result it writes today more fire insurance than 
any other company in the United States. 


The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company, extending the parent company’s 
activities into the field of casualty and 
bonding insurance, has already earned a 
reputation worthy of the Old Hartford’s 
best traditions. 


The two companies, between them, write practically every form of insurance but life insurance. 


d ne ay 
SS y ‘ 2 
‘9 
W A 
om: 


Check on the coupon below any form of insurance in 
which you may be interested. Mail it to us and we will 
send you full information. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 








COUPON—CHECK—TEAR OFF—MAIL 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department112) 


Gentlemen: 


125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please send information on the kind of insurance checked to the name and address written on margin of coupon. 


Fire Motor Cycle Tornado Sprinkler Leakage 

Accident rglary Hail Marine 

Health Employer’s Liability Golfer’s Policy Breeders and Exhibitors 

Auto Liability Workmen’s Compensation Parcel Post Teaming 

Auto Collision Bonding Rent 5al esmen’s Samples 

Auto Theft Elevator Merchandise in Transit Registered Mail 

Auto Fire Plate Glass Live Stock Transit Use and Occupancy 
Race Horse Live Stock Explosion 
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INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















THE YEAR’S INSURANCE 


Of course, it is impossible in advance 
of the actual figures themselves to pre- 
sent even an approximately correct 
statement representative of the prog- 
ress made by the various branches of 
insurance during the year now drawing 
to a close; but to one serving as chron- 
icler and commentator of that business, 
there come day by day numerous vague 
impressions which, cumulative in their 
effects, gradually harden into certain 
well defined beliefs as the calendar 
period approaches its end, and these 
fairly serve to indicate broadly what 
the result has been in sum. Upon just 
so shallow a base do I venture the 
statements which follow. 

According to these indications the 
aggregate amount of premiums in- 
vested this year by the American peo- 
ple for insurance protection of all kinds 
considerably exceeds that expended by 
them in any previous year. We nat- 
urally expect there will be a steady 
increase each year; growth upward is 
to be looked for in an industry as vigor- 
ously cultivated as is that of insurance 
in the United States. But it seems to 
have exceeded the average in 1914. 

In'the life insurance branch we have 
about 250 life insurance companies 
which may be classed as old line, legal 
reserve. There are about 200 joint stock 
fire insurance companies and about 130 
joint stock casualty and surety compa- 
nies. In addition to these, there are 
something like 300 assessment associa- 
tions and fraternal orders, .urnishing 
life or accident insurance or both. 
Counting per capita, we are by long 
odds the most heavily insured people 
on earth. 

Of the old line life companies per- 
haps thirty-five, all orthodox in the 
matter of calculating policy reserves, 
have probably written seventy-five per 
cent of the new business transacted in 
the year. Their efforts seem to have 
met with more than the usual measure 
of success and when the returns are 
fully made I expect to find that the 
greater number of them will have 
broken all previous records. The other 
200-odd, using various modifications of 
the policy reserve principle, have, with 
some exceptions, either held their own 
or made satisfactory progress. A com- 
paratively small number of the latter 
class, inherently defective either as to 
management or financial condition, of- 
fer little promise of long continuance 
of days. The companies in this class are 
to be carefully scanned by policyhold- 
ers. Of more than 250 organized or 
projected within the past decade, into 
which stockholders paid in on capital 
account more than $41,000,000 and 
nearly $32,000,000 additional as sur- 
plus, exclusive of the expenses incident 
to organization, the latter estimated at 


over $100,000,000, sixty-five have al- 
ready failed, merged, retired or other- 
wise ceased business. Of more than $7,- 
000,000 of surplus which the sixty-five 
had when they started, but $1,000,000 
remained at the end; and on a capital 
estimated at $15,000,000 they paid but 
about $100,000 in dividends to stock- 
holders. 

If the record of the fire waste in the 
United States and Canada is any indi- 
cation of the experience of the fire in- 
surance companies, the condition of the 
latter has materially improved during 
1914. There seems to be a reduction of 
between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 in 
North America in favor of this year as 
compared with 1912 and 1913. The 
companies will doubtless reflect this ex- 
perience, in which event there is some 
probability that there will be a satis- 
factory showing, especially among the 
leaders, in underwriting profit. There 
has been little adverse legislation to 
hamper their activities and no disturb- 
ances of a seriously obstructive char- 
acter save in the State of Illinois, 
where the present Insurance Superin- 
tendent has been strenuously endeavor- 
ing since his accession to the office to 
make trouble for them in the courts. 
Up to the beginning of this year there 
was a marked tendency in a number of 
the western and southern states to de- 
prive the fire companies of their rating 
privileges by making them subject to 
review by commissions appointed for 
that purpose, or by the commissioners 
of insurance. As it is, there are several 
states in which this condition now ex- 
ists. While it is doubtless entirely use- 
less for me to say so, this is a sericus 
mistake and can only result in either 
driving the best companies from fields 
so afflicted or in raising the rates by 
increasing the cost of doing business. 
Fire insurance thrives best, at the low- 
est rates, where the insurers are not 
hampered by restrictive laws and regu- 
lations. This is proved by the figures of 
the older eastern states when compared 
with those shown by the western and 
southern states. 

I may observe, incidentally, that 
some of the troubles with which the 
fire insurance business as a whole has 
to contend are caused by the tactless 
acts committed now and then by some 
of the largest companies engaged in it. 
One of these was recently indulged in 
by a large New York company in an- 
nouncing that it would soon divide 
among its stockholders a_ surplus 
fund of $7,000,000 which, with the in- 
vestment of an additional $1,000,000 
by the stockholders, would be used in 
increasing the capital stock from $2,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000. It is not claimed 
that the $7,000,000 has not been fairly 
carned, nor that the stockholders are 
not fully entitled to it. In fact, I am 


quite sure that, upon investigation, it 
will be found to have been earned— 
not out of profits made on writing risks 
—on the investment of the assets. In 
the present state of the public mind 
the declaration of such a dividend was 
injudicious; and if it does not reécho 
thru several legislative halls this win- 
ter, to the disadvantage of the whole 
fire insurance structure, I sha!l be hap- 
pily disappointed. 

Barring the personal accident and 
health branch of the casualty business, 
I am under the impression that it has 
prospered greatly this year. There is 
keen competition in the accident branch 
and, under the most favorable condi- 
tions, profits are small. Losses amount- 
ing to nearly a million dollars were in- 
curred this year in the “Lusitania” dis- 
aster. There have been other heavy in- 
dividual losses, especially in the State 
of Missouri as the result of a suicide 
law there which, thru court decisions, 
has been twisted to cover accident 
losses. All the other lines worked by 
the casualty companies, and especially 
that of workmen’s compensation, seem 
to have realized substantial profits. 

Considered as a whole, the insurance 
business is in a sound and healthy con- 
dition and has shared fairly in the un- 
usual prosperity which has blest the 
United States this year. 








L. C., Rice Lake, Wis.—If you will 
write to the United States Casualty Com- 
pany, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
they will furnish you with full particulars 
respecting a new policy they are writing 
which, excluding death benefits, provides 
weekly indemnities for accident and sick- 
ness disabilities. The rates, ages 18 to 49. 
are, respectively, $40, $47.50 and $53.75. 

M. D. S., Enterprise, Ala—The Knights 
and Ladies of Honor is not a life insur- 
ance company; it is a fraternal assessment 
life insurance association. It accumulates 
no reserve to offset the increasing death 
losses due to advancing age, and is com- 
pelled to adopt such methods as you de- 
scribe. This order has been losing business 
steadily since 1907, the total insurance in 
force at the end of that year being $88,- 
027,250, as against $62,728,000 at the end 
of 1914. During the same period, its total 
disbursements each year have used its 
total income. Either you must pay an an- 
nual rate sufficient to meet death losses 
(which are increasing every year) and ex- 
penses, plus a sum of money to be used 
as the nucleus of a growing reserve, or 
you must submit to a readjustment period- 
ically that will result in raising money 
enough to make good accumulated deficits. 
If you can, get a policy in a well estab- 
lished old line company with a good divi- 
dend record. 








This department of The Inde- 
pendent will undertake to furnish 
on the request of readers any in- 
formation respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, 
pass upon the debatable compara- 
tive differences between companies 
that conform to the requisite legal 
standards set up for all, except in 
so far as the claims made by any 
of them seem to be inconsistent 
with the principles of sound under- 
writing. Address all communica- 
tions on insurance subjects to the 
editor of the Insurance Depart- 
ment. 
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I 
‘PEACE ON EARTH” ' 
Henry Forp—Everybody is for peace, Build Your Own D E A T H 
so why not have peace? —— 


CARDINAL Gippons—Thank God we are 


at peace with the world. 


YusTAVE Rivet, SENAToR—Who dares 


talk of peace at this time? 


D 


HERMAN BERNSTEIN, EDITOR OF The 
ay—The peace mission cannot fail. 


M. Loisy—Is Christianity bent upon de- 


stroying itself, or does it exist no longer? 


AspBE WETTERLE—No peace is possible 


until Germany is completely crushed. 


Victor BERarRD—I say that it is crim- 


inal to talk of peace now. 


Lonpon Post—Germany can have peace 


as soon as she likes—but only on the terms 
of the Allies. 


4 ly 


EMILE BovutTrovux, DIRECTOR OF THE 
HIERS FoUNDATION—The wise thing to 


hope for is a long war. 


MAXIMILIAN HarpDEN—For the German 


people desire. only a worthy peace, and 


Ww 


ill never diminish its aims. 
CoLoNIAL Secretary Sortr—Germany 


asks nothing more than an honorable peace 


w 


ith guarantees for a happy future. 
Kinc CONSTANTINE OF GREECE—My 


people do not want war, and if they and 


I 


ean help it we shall not have any. 
PRESIDENT CHARLES WILLIAM DABNEY 


—tThe civilized world is looking . . . for 


tr 


Ww 


w 


uth, for righteousness and for peace. 


Pore BENEDICT—Prepare for that peace 
hich the whole of humanity ardently 
ishes for, that is, a peace that is just and 


lasting. 


Mme. Danret LESNEUR—A peace which 


would bring Europe back to the instability 
of the days before the war cannot be con- 


sid 


ered. 
Bonar Law—In spite of what is hap- 


pening in the Near East, I am more hope- 
ful than I have been for a good many 
months. 


CHANCELLOR VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 


—This war can only be terminated by a 
peace which gives human certitude that it 
will not return. 


ADOLPHE CaRNotT—An assurance of final 


triumph and we shall then be in a position 
to dictate peace. It is not for us to talk 
about peace until then. 


PRESIDENT POINCARE, OF FRANCE—It 


was not to win a precarious peace that 
France rose up in mighty grandeur to the 
accents of the ‘Marseillaise.” 


ALBERT THOMAS, CHIEF OF MUNITIONS 


Bureau or FRance—There will be no 
peace until a system of right, founded upon 
the victorious union of the Allies and sup- 
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Bart in St. Paul Daily News 
THE QUESTION 





Business 


under our direct gen- 
eral agency contract. 
This is a liberal propo- 
sition for which men 
of ability can qualify. 
A few exceptional op- 
portunities are open at present. 
For particulars address : 


John F. Roche, Vice-President. 





Organized 
1850 


The Manhattan Life 
Insurance Co. 
66 Broadway New York 








IS THE 


DIRECT TAX COLLECTOR 


An Income every 
month in every year 
can be guaranteed 
free of all taxes to 
wife and children. 


way is easy. 


Consult : 2: 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
921, 923, 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation 


LIMITED 
OF LONDON, ENG. 


Samuel Appleton, United States Manager 
Boston, Mass. 


Cash Assets in the United States, 
December 31st, 1914......... $8,344,957.76 
2,299,333.80 
This Company issues all forms of Liability 
Insurance Policies. 
Its well recognized practice of making 
gromet settlements of claims gguinet its Policy 
olders has commended itself to the judg- 
ment of its Policy Holders. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


The attention of owners of automobiles is 
called to the policies of this Corporation in- 
suring against liability for personal injuries, 
and also against damage caused to the As- 
sured’s car or to the property of others as 
the result of collision. 


For Rates and Particulars, apply to 


DWIGHT & HILLES 
Resident Managers for New York State 


56 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 


NO TIME LIKE THE 
PRESENT 








O make permanent pro- 

vision for dependents, 
securing to them a month- 
ly income for life. 


In order to acquire the 
protection which life in- 
surance affords, it must 
be taken when you can 
secure it. When you be- 
come uninsurable you will 
feel the need of it—but it 
will be too late. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

















1825 1915 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE 
INSURANCE C0. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Cash Capital $750,000.00 
Reinsurance and all Liabilities. . 5,901,636.73 
. trecind enskhavekwsabe~ 2,188,553.34 


Total January 1, 1915........ $8,090,190.07 


R. Date Benson, President 
Joun L. Tuomson, Vice-President 
W. Garpner Crowe, 2d V.-Pres. and Sec’y 
Hampton L. Warner, Assistant Secretary 
M. J. Dawson, Sec’y Agency Department 











Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of s0- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘his can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORE 
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The Liverpool and London and Globe 


Insurance Company, Limited 
Sixty-eight years in the United States 
Total Losses Paid in the United States Exceeds $146,000,000 


Payments made by this Company in the larger conflagrations 
in the United States : 





Chicago, 1871 - - - $3,239,491 
Boston, 1872 - - - 1,427,290 
Baltimore, 1904 - - - 1,051,543 
San Francisco, 1906 - - 4,522,905 

$10,241,229 


New York Office: 80 William Street 


Henry W. Eaton, 
Manager 


George W. Hoyt, 
Députy Manager 


Kremer, 
. Weed, 
Agency Superintendent 


J. B. Ass’t Dep. Manager 
aa 





ported by the free adherence of neutrals, 
has abolished forever the violence of war. 


GERMAN FIELD MARSHAL VON HINDEN- 
BuRG—This war must not end without the 


three principal sinners, Great Britain, 
Serbia and Italy, receiving just punish- 
ment. . 


GABRIEL HANATOUX—We have already 
killed two or three million Germans and 
Austrians; since it seems that that is not 
enough, we shall keep it up until the sur- 
vivors see réason. 


STEPHEN PICHON, FORMER MINISTER OF 
ForREIGN AFFAIRS—Peace will be accept- 
able only when it can guarantee to France. 
the strength, prestige and prosperity 
of the victor, liberty and independence, 
a durable tranquillity. 


Pror. CHARLES RICHET, MEMBER OF THE 
ACADEMY OF ScIENCES—The advantages of 
even a victorious peace seem to me mediocre 
in comparison with the blood which has 
been shed and the sacrifices made. 


Wru1AM JENNINGS Bryan—I hope that 
the Congress will at once assure the Presi- 
dent of its readiness to support him in any 
effort which he may see fit to make to 
hasten the restoration of peace in Europe. 





LOOK AFTER YOUR 
OWN FENCES 


By WILuiAM FREDERICK D1rx 











1850 1915 


THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 





JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
PRESIDENT 
FINANCE CoM MITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 


with this Company, for a limited territory 


Trust Co. if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
WILLIAM H. PORTER dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
Banker interest insuring an income for the future. 


EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Trad- 
ers Nat. Bank 


Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. Broadway, New York City. 


pleded 


<+4 





























LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY. 


Member of New York Clearing House Association 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
BROADWAY AND LEONARD ST. 














BROADWAY AND 72d ST. : 





Mercantile and Personal Accounts received subject to check 
or on Certificate of Deposit. Interest paid on daily balances. 
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NE eminent financier will predict 
(ina, in case this country should 

be drawn into the present Euro- 
pean complications, an immense activ- 
ity would be created, our foundries and 
mills and railroads would be rushed 
with work, stocks would rise and a gen- 
eral enthusiasm would usher in good 
times. Another will state that any such 
event as an entanglement with any war- 
ring country would be disastrous to 
America’s prosperity, that the dangers 
and uncertainties and the fearful cost 
of warfare would cause a depression 
which we could not recover from in 
years. 

Another expert in economics will say 
that, even if we keep out of the present 
war entirely, the effect upon us of a 
cessation of hostilities will be hard be- 
cause Europe will have become well 
nigh bankrupt and exhausted, her pur- 
chasing power will be limited, that she 
will have to give up all luxuries for 
many years and that she will naturally 
have to encourage home industries and 
spend as little money outside her own 
frontiers as possible. Therefore, with 
poverty stricken foreign customers our 
own trade will languish. Another ex- 
pert announces that American business 
will boom just as soon as the war stops 
because Europe will be in need of ev- 
erything we can manufacture and grow 
and send over and that American goods 
will surely be in demand as never be- 
fore. 

One man will tell you you can make 
a fortune now by buying war stocks, 
another says it is too late and that 
some of them may collapse at any time. 
You hear wonderful tales of A, B and 
C buying something at 50 and selling 
at 500 and you wonder why in the world 
you didn’t do the same. You perhaps 
scan the stock market reports and think 
that a fortune is within your grasp if 
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you can only hit it right. Many a con- SUUMUNIUN UTA TT 
servative business man these days, 


weary of the daily grind and small 
margin of profits or no profits at all, 
is tempted to take one big plunge and 
see if he cannot somehow “win out 
big.” 

And in these days of disquietude and 
wars and rumors of wars and conflict- 
ing news and alarms and contradictory 
advice from the “men who know,” it is 
a remarkably good opportunity to at- 
tend strictly to your own affairs and 
let the other fellow take the fearful 
risks and possibly rake in the win- 
nings. A, B and C may, it is true, make 
large profits quickly. If they do you 
may be sure they will spread the glad 
tidings and tell you how easy it is if 
you were only as smart as they. But 
how about D and E and all the rest 
of the alphabet? How about the many 
who plunge ‘and lose? Do they talk 
about it? Not much! 

This is decidedly the time to look 
after your own fences, to see that they 
are sound and that your property is 
adequately protected. Do not speculate 
with your surplus earnings or your 
savings. This is the most favorable 
time to invest in good bonds, to in- 
crease your life insurance, to keep a 
good balance in your bank. It is not 
often that you can readily pick up gilt- 
edge bonds on a five per cent basis. 

If you can introduce a little more 
economy into your personal and house- 
hold expenses, do so now when you 
have such good company. “The best 
people are doing it.” Do not strain 
your credit, reduce your debts, get 
yourself in as strong a position finan- 
cially as possible. The whole world is 
in an abnormal condition and no one 
can possibly predict as to the immedi- 
ate future. 

The man who conducts his business 
and his heusehold affairs along sound 
and conservative lines is the man who 
is in an admirable position. The man 
who, by some freak of the market ac- 
quires sudden wealth, may excite envy. 
but the man who pursues the even tenor 
of his ways, undisturbed by alarms, 
giving his energy and best attention 
to the business he knows best—his own 
—who thinks of safety first and who is 
wise enough to be thoroly conservative, 
is the man who will command, not the 
envy of the thoughtless but the ad- 
miration and the respect of the thought- 
ful. 

New York City 


THE BEGGAR 


I will write no verses today ; 

Krom its blazing threshold the sun 
Hath seattered its gold in my way; 

I will walk till the daylight is done. 


I will lie on the sweet-smelling grass 
In my hunger to eat my bread, 

Watching the clouds as they pass 
In the azure seas overhead. 


Beggar with thoughts in the sky, 
Ragged among the flowers, 

Earth-born and doomed to die, 
Living eternal hours. 


From “Our Gleaming Days,” by 
Daniel Sargent (Badger) 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.”’ 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


AETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
On the 3lst day of December, 1914 








Cash Capital, - - - - - - =  $5,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire) ................ 9,347,813 -44 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Marine) .............. 472,500.50 

=, Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire) ............... 803,875.08 
= | Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Marine) ............ 223,779.62 
Se See COND Se wie ase cesccstcccscsecnceveess 884,109.96 
=] Net Surplus,- - - - - = - 6,668, 448.39 
=| Total Assets,- - - - - - =  $23,400,526.99 
=| Surplus for Policy-Holders, - - $11,668,448.39 











LOSSES PAID IN NINETY-SIX YEARS: 


| $144,393,663.21 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
HENRY E. REES A. N. 


E. J. SLOAN, Secretary 
. Assistant Secretaries 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY RALPH B. IVES 


W. F. WHITTELSEY, Marine Secretary 





MT 


Hutt 





E. S. ALLEN 








WESTERN BRANCH, 

175 W. Jackson Boul’d, 

i ere 
PACIFIC BRANCH, 

301 California St., 


L. O. KOHTZ, Ass’t Gen’l Agent 
L. O. KOHTZ, Marine Gen’! Agent 


{ci H. BREEDING, 


{ior E. GALLAGHER, Gen’! Agent 


MUMIA 


General Agent 
GEO. E. TOWNSEND, Ass’t Gen’! Agent (Fire) 


Ill 


eS Err E. S. LIVINGSTON, Ass’t Gen’l Agent (Marine) 
= CHICAGO, Ill, 175 W. Jackson Boul’d 
NEW YORK, 63- 65 Beaver Street 
MARINE DEPARTMENT......... OSTON, 70 Kilby Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, 301 California Street 





Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the United States 
and Canada 
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1915 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Policies Making 
Loss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and re- 
paid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 


During its existence the company has insured property to the value of....... $27,964,578, 109.00 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of 287,324,890. 


Ge aehos tien pace peewee esdekwadeees 87,324,890.99 
Path Remsee GUrtms that POsHaG se «.o occ cvccccces cocccccccccccccsecoeseccccesoses 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits to dealerB........ .. cc cecceeeeccneeeeeceeessseeees 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been redeemed.......-.6e cee eee cence eeeweeees 83.811.450.00 
Leaving outstanding at present time.......... cece cece cece eeeeee 6.989,660.00 
Interest paid on certificates amountS t0......65 cece eee eeeeeeeeeeeeees 23,020,223. 

On December 31, 1914, the assets of the company amounted to 14,101,674.46 





The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 


For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until ordered to 
be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. CHARLES E. FAY. 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


43-45 Worth Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS FOR THE 


ee eS 


AU 


THE MOVIES 
BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


Where double rows of sharp, unwinking 
lights 

Curve to a vivid arch above the door 

Of the “Palace Theater,” there a rasping 
lilt, 

The stedfast gayety of the phonograph 

I heard. The thing was singing “Tip- 
perary.’ 

I stopped to look and listen with the crowd 


. , And read the lurid promise of sensation 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. Orr Cotton Mills Olympia ag Oe pate Pr “ ? 
Loray Mills “ Easley Cotton Mills on a That billboards showed. “Loretta’s Only 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. Richland Cotton Mills Toxaway M Mills ° Sin, : ' . 
Anderson Cotton Mills Beaver Dam Mills Brandon Cotton Mills “A Gentleman Convict,” caught in high 
yauwess Cohen Fae puslecs _ re Sa yo finance, 

ranby Cotton Mills udson Mills ydia piten ills “ . * : ” ' 
y ieger Mfg. Co. Monoghan Mills Ottaray Mi A Fight with Lions, two ~~ y long! 

W. Poe Mig. Co. Woodruff Cotton Mills Eareta Cotton Mill I saw the posters, gaudy green and red, 

Fairfield Cotton Mills Franklin bo Capital City Mi A train wrecked, and a comet in the sky, 
Pickens Mills Grendel M The hag mg Mille 


The Carolina Mills 


Uermite Cotton Mills 
codside Cotton Mills 





Glenwood = Mills 


_ Brogon 


Nisvy Siz Cotton Mills 


Warren M 
Maplecroft ach 
Pine Creek Mfg. Co. 


And tawny lions grinning at their prey 
And flourishing stormy tails. 
Then I looked in, 


Williamston Mills 
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Envious of those who purchased happiness 
With ten cent pieces at a picture show. 
And all the time the insistent “Tipperary” 
Was calling idlers from the cheerless street. 
And “It’s a long, long way to Tipperary— 
It’s a long way to go!” ... 





Then I went in and joined a sodden crowd 

In the stale smother of their own hot 
breath, 

Gazing, as only such and children gaze, 

Upon the glamor of a world unknown. 

Women were there from tawdry furnished 
flats— 

Drab wives with sickly babies in their arms, 

Who came to find a little glimpse of home 

As money or the country makes it fair: 


And other women, whose vague dreams had 
vanished, 
Blown as a candle’s flame before a wind 
Of swiftly driven sorrow, doubt or sin. 
wae ae to seek those dreams of other 
ays; 
And there were men, the solid workingmen, 
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THE To help out piece by piece a vision of 
wealth ; 
And other men, the failures of the city, 
The frayed and faded tissue of the race. 
(Who work no harm to others and no good 


Can compass for themselves) —they came to 
color 
ASSURANCE FIRE The dingy fabric of experience 


With this poor, garish loveliness and light. 


And —— were lovers, laughing girls and 
Use and Occupancy-Tornado Who spent with all youth’s own brave gay- 
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Sprinkler Leakage The wages of an hour’s dull toil, who came 


To = their own romance and know it 


And Rene were children, fruit too early ripe 
For soundness, sad in grim sophistication ; 
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Against their kind, who had drunk sin like 
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And now must taste the bitter, bitter dregs, 
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And tasting long for respite—to forget! 
Such were the folk who drew with subtle 
power 
NEW YORK uy on tee Ge oonent sf - game, 
or, as I watched, oved and understood. 
PERCIVAL BERESFORD, Manager Yes, “Jts a long, long way to —e 
But my heart’s right there!” . 
For us the lions were life and life’ S adven- 
ture, 
Danger and stress and glory and abandon, 
The triumph and dominion of the spirit! 
“Loretta” was a princess in a tower, 
And the young clerk who saved and mar- 
ried her 
Was Galahad or Lancelot or Arthur. 
The “convict” Judas, Faust, or Machiavelli. 
And we, with eager, all-devouring eyes 
Were savoring the very core of joy, 
And Tipperary was the holy land, 
The heavenly land of every heart’s desire ... 
Gone were the debts, discomforts and dis- 
honors, 
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THE BUILDER 


America, thou Builder! 

Thou reacher up to God! 

Thou, whose tall cities grope with thrust- 
ing spires 

Into the shining empire of the sky, 

Stand now with thy good weapons in thy 
hands, 

There’s a task here for a Builder. 











Hark the wind 
That moans in from the sea! It hath no 
more 
The song of proud ships going unafraid 
Nor the sweet hum of cities at their mills; 
The beat of souls is in it . . . and the 
wings 
Of wasted dreams, and the great gasp of 
Death. 


See, there’s a flame to eastward! Half a 
world 

Burns to its naked timbers! Heav’n itself 

Is stained, and all the dynasty of stars 

Which we had built our stone to like a 


song, 
Is blotted by the angry bloodied fires! 


They burn! Our brothers’ cities! All those 
towers : 

Where History lay cradled and where 
Truth 

Dwelt in her golden garments like a Queen, 

And Art, her handmaid. brushing from her 
robe 

The Dust of rotted centuries, stood forth 

Clear-eyed, a star-smudged palette in her 
hand, 

And God Himself upon her brush’s tip— 

They burn! Those ancient splendid cities 
burn! 

What Art is left? What truth? What His- 
tory? 

The whole’s to build again—and we alone 

Are strong to build it! Now, my country, 
rise, 

And take the stone up in thy straining 
hands. 

To thee of all the nations and the tribes 

That e’er have played the game of Destiny 

Is given the task to shape the world anew! 


Then wake, for dawn is shining on the 
stone! 
Fling thy tall spires to Heaven like a song! 
Come, lift the world up to the rising sun, 
America, thou Builder! 
—From Poems, by Dana Burnet, Harper 
& Brothers. 


PLAYING THE GAME 





One of the most stirring stories of 
British grit and courage in the war is 
undoubtedly that of the charge of the 
London Irish Rifles in the attack upon 
Loos. The graphic account of their gal- 
lant fight against tremendous odds, as 
one of the wounded soldiers told it to 
a correspondent of the Winnipeg Free 
Press, has the thrill of old-time war- 
fare, in interesting contrast to the 
mechanical monotony of much of the 
fighting today: 


As soon as we heard the great bombard- 
ment start we knew the big advance was 
about to begin, and for nineteen solid days 
the guns banged away, till, as one wit in 
the regiment put it, “It was a wonder the 
shells didn’t bally well jam together in 
the air,” so thick did they come. 

One set of our men, footballers by pro- 
fession, made a strange resolution. It was 
to take a football along with them. The 
officer discovered this und ordered the foot- 
ball to be taken back to the base. But the 
old members. of the London Irish Football 
club were not to be done out of the greatest 
game of their lives—the last to some of 
them, poor fellows—and just before Major 
Beresford gave the signal, the leather 
turned up again mysteriously. 

Suddenly the officer in command gave 
the signal. “Over you go, lads.” With that 
the whole line sprang up as one man, some 
with a prayer, not a few making the sign 
of the cross. But the footballers, they 
chucked the ball and went after it just as 
cool as if on the field, passing it from one 
to the other, tho the bullets were flying 
thick as hail, crying, “On the ball, London 
Irish!” and they actually kicked it right 
into the enemy’s trench with the cry 
“Goal!” tho not before some of them had 
been picked off on the way. 

When we reached the German trench 
under a cloud of smoke‘ we found noth- 
ing but a pack of beings dazed with terror. 
In a jiffy we were over the parapet and 
the real work began. A kind of madness 
comes over you as you stab with your 
bayonet and hear the shriek of the poor 
devil suddenly cease as steel goes thru him 
and you know he’s “gone west.” The beg- 
gars did not show much fight, most having 
retired into their second line. of trenches 
when we began to occupy their first to 
make it our new line of attack. That meant 
clearing out even the: smallest nook or 
corner that was large enough to hold a 
man. 

When it came to cold steel, which they 
can’t stand, they ran like hares. So, hav- 
ing left a number of our men in the first 
trench, we went on to the second and then 
the third, after which other regiments 
came up to our relief and together we 
took Loos. It wasn’t really our job at all 
to take Loos, but we were swept on by 
the enthusiasm, I suppose, and all day 
long we were at it, clearing house after 
house, or rather what was left of the 
houses, stabbing and shooting and bomb- 
ing till one felt ready to drop dead one’s 
self. We wiped the Twenty-third Silesian 
regiment right out, but it was horrible to 
work on with the cries of the wounded 
going up all round. 

The battle now became terrific. It 
seemed as if the whole of Krupps was be- 
ing chucked at us wholesale. 

We could hardly stand from fatigue, hav- 
ing been in action steadily since Saturday 
morning, but still we fought on almost 
blindly. 

The last few hours, however, were ter- 
rific. Our own shells had come to our res- 
cue and under their shelter new troops 
came to relieve us, together with the 
stretcher bearers for our wounded. As soon 
as we got to the back trenches in safety 
a huge cheer went up from all the others. 
“The London Irish—Hurroo !” 
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